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Aotes. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

Tar Text or ‘ Macsetu.’ (Concluded from 7™ 
8. v. 323.}—Since communicating my former notes 
on this subject to ‘ N. & Q.’ it has occurred to me 
to examine the text of a passage which I had pre- 
viously supposed to have been emended in so satis- 
factory a manner as not to admit of further ques- 
tion. In Macbeth’s soliloquy in I. vii. Theobald’s 
correction of “bank and shoal of time” for “Banke 
and Schoole of time ” finds place in almost every 
edition. The defence of the Folio reading by those 
who interpret it as a sort of év d:a Svotv, meaning 
“on this school-bench of life,” cannot be regarded 
seriously. On the other hand, there is much to be 
said in favour of Theobald’s reading, taking it, as 
the Clarendon Press editors do, as comparing 
human life to “a narrow strip of land in an 
ocean.” Yet examination will, I think, show con- 
clusively that the reading and interpretation are 
equally untenable. Presumably the Clarendon 
Press editors take bank as =“‘sand-bank,” and 
shoal as its practical synonym, ¢.¢., land covered 
at times by shallow water. But if so, what a 
strange notion is this of a man who jumps from a 
sand-bank into the shoaly waters of the sea! Is 
not this an extraordinary way of picturing the leap 
into eternity’s gulf? Jump no doubt means 
tropically ‘‘to risk,” as the Clarendon Press 
editors Tenenstente, but it clearly has its literal 


sense here too. Unfortunately, too, neither bank 
nor shoal possesses in Shakespeare the meaning 
which this interpretation gives them. Bank means 
a ‘‘river-bank” or “sea-shore,” never a “ bank 
encircled by water.” Except the present passage 
Dr. Murray quotes no example earlier than 1696 
of bank used in the latter sense. Shoal, used only 
once by Shakespeare—“ the depths and shoals of 
honour” (‘ Henry VIII.,’ IIL. ii. 437)—has its 
usual meaning of “ shallow water,” not “ land left 
bare by the receding of shallow water.” In the 
latter sense Shakespeare uses shelf, which, in fact, 
with some plausibility, Warburton suggested here 
for ‘‘schoole.” I simply ropose to read “this 
bank and shore of time.” Compare ‘ Richard III,’ 


IV. iv. 525 :-— 
Send out a boat 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks, 


I have noted seven other instances in Shakespeare 
in which the two words occur synonymously in 
close connexion. Life is then regarded as the shore 
from which the blind leap is made into eternity’s 
ocean. The oft-repeated phrase of Latin poets, in 
lwminis oras, occurs at once as a parallel, to which 
we may add Shakespeare’s own “shores of mor- 
tality ” (‘ Pericles,’ V. i. 195). 

y last note on this subject shall be strictly 
conservative. In V. ii. 14,— 

For certain 


He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule, 


the word cause has been quite undeservedly, I 
think, suspected, and by Sidriey Walker, Collier, 
Dyce, and Singer rejected in favour of course. The 
question of Rosencrantz, in ‘ Hamlet,’ III. ii. 350, 
“Good my lord, what is your cause of dis- 
temper ?” as well as ‘John, III. iv. 12, “Such 
temperate order in so fierce a cause,” should surely 
give the rash emendator pause. In what sense, 
then, are we to take cause? Surely not, as the 
Clarendon Press editors do, as the disorganized 
party of Macbeth ; the context is fatal to such a 
view. Caithness says, “Some people call his con- 
duct madness, others valiant fury”; at a loss which 
hypothesis to adopt, he chooses the word distemper, 
which in Shakespeare is applied to both conditions, 
There is no question at all of Macbeth’s followers, 
but only of the nature of his violence. In clas- 
sically-derived words used by Shakespeare it is 
always the safe plan to refer to the Latin dic- 
tionary. Turning to Lewis and Short’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ I find under “Causa,” “‘ In medic. lang. a 
cause for disease......Hence in late Latin for dis- 
ease,” for which various authorities are cited. Causa 
is, in fact, what in modern medical, as well as legal, 
language is called a “ case,” i.¢., the matter at 
issue. ‘‘ Distemper’d cause,” then, I take to mean 
his “ malady of distemper,” and in the same sense 
the passage above quoted from ‘ Hamlet,’ where it 
is to be noted that the expression is “ your cause 
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,” not “ the cause of your distemper.” 
With this last passage compare another passage in 
* Macbeth,’ on which the emendator fallen 
with heavy hand, viz., V. viii. 44:— 
Your cause of sorrow 

Must not be measured by his worth, for then 

It hath no end. 
Here “ cause of sorrow ” is no more than “ case of 
sorrow ” or simply “ sorrow” itself. The following 
two passages will, I trust, put beyond a doubt the 
correctness of my interpretation. ‘All’s Well,’ 
IL, i. 114:— 

Hearing your high majesty is touch’d 

With that malignant cause wherein the honour 

Of my dear father’s gift stands chief in power 

I come to tender it, &c. 
* Coriolanus,’ III. i. 235:— 

First Sen, Leave us to cure this cause. 
Men. For ’tis a sore upon us 
You cannot tent yourself. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. 


VIIL,’ III. i, 122(7"8. v.263),—Thecor- 
rection of “ Make mea eure like this,” in place of the 
peculiarly ungracious and incongruous “make me a 
curse like this,” should have been further illustrated 
by phrases from the same play which are worth col- 
lation. We have here examples of what would be 
worth further distinct elucidation—the aptness of 
the poet to harp, so to say, in a particular play 
upon a certain metaphor :— 

Therefore in him 
It lies, to cure me: and the cure is to 
Remove these thoughts from you. 
* Hen, vill.’ IL, iv, 100, 
Several other lines in this play are corrupt as 
printed in the most pretentious editions, but since 
the requisite corrections are, and have been for 
decades, on record it were idle to cite them. Ido 
not trace the following as having been indicated :— 
Wolsey. Please your highness, note 
This dangerous conception in this point. 
Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant ; and it stretches 
Beyond you to your friends. 


Globe, ‘ Hen. VIII.,’ I. ii, 138. 
Read rather :— 
Please your highness note 


His dangerous conception in this point: ; 
Not ended by his wish to your high person, 
His will is most malignant and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends, 
That is to say, “ His will, not limited by his wish 
as affecting your highness, extends beyond you, so 
malignant is it, to your friends.” 
W. Warxiss Lioyp. 


“THE MORT 0’ THE Winter’s Tats,’ 
1, ii. 118 (7" 8. v. 144).—Mr. Hatt is undoubtedly 


Artur Gray. 


right in his interpretation of “‘the mort o’ the 
deer,” as meaning not the death itself but the 


indubitably in that Leonatus, in 
com the sighs of wife and friend to “the 
mort o’ the deer,” meant to describe their sighs as 
“ artificial” and “‘ forced.” To him they seemed 
— forced, but natural 
an , e only expression in solil 
which seems to imply artificiality is that which de 
picts the twain as ‘‘ making practised smiles as in 
a looking glass”; but this, in the connexion in 
can mean were as 
great adepts at smiling on other as if 
had practised it at a glass. pt 
sighs to “the mort o’ the deer” he meant that 
their sighs were “ long-drawn as its notes.” I think 
Mr. Hatt, on reconsideration, will see that this is 
the meaning. That he did not see so at once is the 
cause of the only defect in his otherwise excellent 
and useful note. R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


In order to fully realize the difference between 
the words mort and mot it is desirable to know 
something about the hunting music of mediaeval 
times. Much valuable information is to be found 
in a very rare work by Sir H. Dryden, privately 
— in 1843, ‘The Art of Hunting,’ by William 
wici, Huntsman to King Edward II. 

HaRTSHORNE. 


of a passage which at first thought may seem 
doxical. But I think myself able to aaie i 


good Thal. My lord, if I 
Can get him once within my pistol’s length. 

Thére is a certain awkwardness in this which has 
to be accounted for. Pistol’s range, not length, 
would have been correct. But I hold that the 
pistol here spoken of is a dagger. The word is so 
construed in the notes to the enumeration of 
weapons in the third book of Rabelais, Prologue:— 

“ Petits Poingars appelez ainsi de Ja ville de Pistoie 
en Italie, d’ou ils vinsent, Dans la suite le méme nom 
a aussi été donné 4 cette petite arquebuse ie appelle 
encore aujourd’hui pistolet de poche; et il n'est pas 
juzqu’ aux petits écus d’Espagne et de |'Italie que les 

ols et les Italiens n’aient aussi appelez Pistolets, 
Voiez Henri Etienne dans la préface de son traité de 
la conformité du langage Frangois avec le Grec.”—Ed. 
Amsterdam, 1725. 

In England the words have been interchanged 
in the opposite way:— 

“He [Somerville] told them that he was going to 
London to shoot the Queen with his dagg, an he 
hoped to see her head set on a pole, for she was & 
serpent and a viper.”—Froude, Hist, of England,’ 
vol, ii. p. 396. 

I incline to think, because of the archaism, that 
the line in question must have belonged to the old 
play of ‘Pericles,’ and was left untouched by 
Shakspeare when he revised and rewrote. 

Hue 


horn-blast which announced it. 


He is, I think, as 


25, Palace Square, Upper Norwood, 
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HONORARY OXFORD DEGREES CONFERRED 
ON NEW ENGLAND CLERGY IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

(Continued from 7% 8, v. 423.) 
Degree conferred on June 4, 1753:— 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,— Whereas it hath 
been represented to me that the Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Bradbury Chandler, Master of Arts of Yale College in 
New England, though bred a Dissenter, is now upon 
sound principles a convert to the Church of England, 
and appointed by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts missionary at Elizabeth Town in 
Jersey; and whereas he is recommended by the Bishop 
of London, Doctor Joh of C ticut, and several 

rsons of the worthy Society aforesaid, as a person for 

is character and behaviour in the service of the Church 
of England well deserving a mark of esteem from your 
University; I therefore, to give greater credit and 
countenance to his mission, give my consent that the 
degree of Master of Arts be conferred on him by 
diploma, I am, 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
your affectionate friend and servant, 


Grosvenor Street, May 22, 1753. r 


Degrees conferred April 28, 1756:— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,— Whereas it has 
been represented to me that the Reverend Mr. William 
Johnson took the degree of Master of Arts after seven 
years residence at Yale College, Newhaven, in the pro- 
vince of Connecticut, as appears by his diploma, and was 
afterwards admitted ad eundem at Harward College at 
Cambridge, in New England, and that the said William 
Johnson has been strongly recommended to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel by Dr. Cutler and Dr. John- 
son, the two principal missionaries of the said Society; I 
therefore, to give the greater credit and countenance his 
mission, make it my request that the degree of Master of 
Arts be conferred on him by diploma. 


Tam, &c., ut 


Grosvenor Street, Apr. 13, 1756. 


The diploma mentions that he is the son of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Rector of the College lately 
founded in New York. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and having been 
represented to me that the Reverend Mr. Samuel Fayer- 
weather took the degree of Master of Arts, being then [of} 
seven » standing, at Harward College at Cambridge in 
New England, and was afterward admitted ad ewndem at 
Yale College, Newhaven, in the province of Connecticut, as 
appears by his diplomas ; and whereas the said Samuel 
Fayerweather (formerly a member of the Dissenting Con- 
gregation, but some time since a convert to the Church 
of England, and at present a strenuous supporter of ite 
doctrine and discipline) has been strongly recommended 
to the Society for Propagating the Gospel by Dr. Cutler 
and Dr. Johnson, the two principal missionaries of the 
said Society, in consequence whereof he hath been lately 
appointed a missionary of the said Society ; I therefore, 
as a testimony that may render his influence more 
weighty and his mission more successful, desire that the 
of Master 


of Arts may be conferred on him by | ¥ 


diploma. Tam, &c., ut supra, 
ABRAN, 
Grosvenor Street, Apr. 13, 1756, 


The diploma states that Fayerweather had been, 


on account of his seceding from the “ anti- 
episcopales,” “a suis, multimodis contumeliis et 
injuriis vexatum.” 

The degree of D.D. was conferred on March 27, 
1759, upon William Smith, M.A., of Aberdeen, 
and Provost of the College at Philadelphia, upon 
a representation on his behalf signed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and five bishops. As this 
representation was printed at the time, and has 
been reprinted in America, and as it is a somewhat 
lengthy document, it need not be here reproduced. 
I will yg that portion of the diploma which 
refers to Mr. Smith’s exertions in stirring up re- 
sistance to the French after the defeat of General 
Braddock, which had brought upon him much 
odium amongst the Quakers, who maintained the 
unlawfulness even of this defensive war :— 


“ Necnon in gravissimo rerum discrimine, popularibus 
suis auctor atque hortator acerrimus extiterit, ut contra 
Gallorum impetus iniquissimos, arma pro Rege, pro 
libertate, et communi omnium salute capesserent, atque 
adeo, cum suo ipsius damno, virum sese bonum patriaque 
amantem ostenderit.” 


Degree conferred December 24, 1760 :— 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the behalf of the Rev. Mr. Henry Barclay, 
Rector of Trinity Church, in the city of New York, who 
was sometime a missionary among the Mobock Indians 
bordering on that province, and by his indefatigable in- 
dustry and perfect knowledge of their language 
more than common success in making converts to Chris- 
tianity; and as in his present situation he is esteemed as 
an accomplished divine, and an ornament and support to 
the Church of England; and as his friends are pleased 
to think that some mark of the University’s favour will 
add influence and efficacy to his pious labours; I recom- 
mend it to the Convocation to confer the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity on the said Mr, Henry Barclay by 
diploma, and, in consideration of his circumstances, 
without the usual fees, I am, 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
WESTMORLAND. 
Mereworth Castle, December 14, 1760. 


Degrees conferred January 23, 1766 :— 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—Having been 
informed that Mr. [Henry] Caner, Master of Arts Lby 
diploma, March 8, 1735, ut supra}, Minister of the King’s 
Chapel at Boston, Mr, [Samuel] Auchmuty, Master of 
Arts, Rector of Trinity Church in New York, and Mr. 
Saas Bradbury] Chandler, Master of Arts [of Ch,, 

h., M.A. by diploma, May 25, 1753, ut supra], mis- 
sionary at Elizabeth Town in New Jersey, have been re- 
commended to the University by the two Archbishops, 
and the Bishops of Durham and Winchester, as very fit 

ersons to be honoured with the degrees of Doctor in 

ivinity by diploma; and finding that the three clergy- 
men in America who had formerly the same degree con- 
ferred on them by our University are now dead; I give 
my consent to this their request, and recommend it to 
ou to confer on each of them the said degree of Doctor 
in Divinity by diploma, not doubting but that this will 
promote the interest of the Church of England in those 


And as Mr. [William Samuel] Johnson, Master of 
Arts (son of the and pious Dr, Johnson, to whom 
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our University gave that degree long ago), is I find, like- 
wise recommended to you for the degree of Doctor of 
Law by the above mentioned Bishops, who represent him 
as a reli — man and well affected to our — 
Church, give my consent to this request, and am, 
Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 7 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 


Hill Street, January 3, 1766. 


The diploma of Mr. Johnson describes him as “ in 
Nova Anglia juris consultum.” 
W. D. Macray. 
(To be continued.) 


Courtiiana.—At the end of last year I pur-| P 


chased from a London bookseller a production of 
Carll’s press. It is a small work with the follow- 
ing title, “ Atterburyana, being Miscellanies of the 
late Bishop of Rochester, &c., with I. A Collection 
of Original Letters, &.—II. The Virgin Seducer, 
a True History—III. The Bachelor Keeper, or 
Modern Rake, by Philaretus, London printed in 
the year 1727 [price 2s. 6d.].” This is evidently a 
second edition, as another copy (priced at 14s.) ap- 
pears in the current number of the same bookseller’s 
catalogue. The date of this edition is 1721. A 
former — has written on the fly-leaf of my 
copy, * This is a very entertaining and moral book, 
pro table to be read by Old and Young.—L. N.” 

another fly-leaf is written, by the same hand, 
“ Atterburyana, a Jacobo Rollin.” The work is 
dedicated to Dr. Towne. The opening lines of the 
dedication are as follows :— 

“Sir, Wishing you a happy New Year in form; I will 

without any further Ceremony, request one Favour more 
of you: to let me place this Fifth Volume of Miscellanies 
on the same Shelf with the Four preceding ones, it being 
the Pinbasket of my Collections for the year Seventeen 
Hundred and Twenty Six [How can we account for the 
date 1721 on the other copy}. And now my good Friend, 
as I do, and shall upon all occasions make you my father- 
Confessor, I am in the first place to account for my Title- 
Page 5 which I thus defend: As the most glorious River 
in Europe derives its Name from two small springs, I, in 
like manner, have ventured to name this Miscellany from 
two little, tho’ the most polite Performances in it ; which 
to silence all impertinent Cavils, I received from the 
Authors Son, Mr. Osborn Atterbury, Student of Christ 
Church, Oxon.,” &c, 
The dedication is signed “E. Carll,” and dated 
New Year's Day, 1726/7. No name appears on 
the title-page, but from the list of works I find it 
was published by H. Curll. Doubtless E. Curil 
was in durance vile for his transgressions. 

The contents form a curious mixture, First there 
is “Mr. Pope’s receipt to make Soup. For the use 
of Dr. Swift”; then a Latin oration by Dr. Atter- 
bury, followed by a curious collection of letters 
signed “ Pylades” and “Comma”; letters which 

between Capt. H—— and a Lady; and 
— by Suckling and others. Then come “ The 
= in Seducer” and “The Batchelor Keeper,” by 


Prefixed to the work is a list of books printed 
for Henry Curll, which is very curious. Carll ad- 
vertises ‘ Miscellanea,’ in four volumes, consisting 
of Dryden’s letters, letters, Whartoniana, 
and two original novels by Mrs. Plantin. 

For 12s. 6d. you can obtain a collection, in five 
volumes, of trials for divorce, impotency, sodomy, 
rape, and the like. 

und with the foregoing is “Court Secrets ; or 
the Lady’s Chronicle Historical and Gallant: from 
the year 1671 to 1690. Extracted from the letters 
of Madam De Sevigne, which have been suppressed 
at Paris. London Printed in the year 1727. [No 
ublisher’s name].” At the end of this little work 
is a lengthy (three pages) list of “ Novels Printed 
for H. Curll in the Strand.” Amongst them are 
the following: ‘The Reward of Chastity illustrated 
in the Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclia’; 
“The entertaining Novels of Mrs. Jane Barker in 
2 vols.”; ‘A Patchwork Screen for the Ladies : or 
Love and Vertue recommended by Mrs. Barker”; 
‘Honour the Victory, and Love the Price,’ b 
Mrs. Hearne ; ‘The Spanish Polecat: or, the Ad. 
ventures of Seniora Rusina’; ‘Memoirs of the 
Life of Mrs. Manley’; and other curious works, 

Can any correspondent give me any particulars 
of the compiler of these works, which are curious 
and interesting for the lengthy list of Carll’s 
publications? E. Partiyetoy. 

Manchester. 


Rattway Tickets,—It would be of some interest 
(before the passing away of the elder generation 
makes it impossible) to obtain records of the early 
arrangements for booking railway passengers. The 
first details were doubtless an inheritance from the 
way-bills which found favour in the i 
times. If my memory does not deceive me, I have 
@ vision of the entry by a clerk of the sum paid by 
each passenger (perhaps of his name) on the paper 
slip given to him and on the counterfoil in the 
book from which it was torn, the tearing being 
regulated by a thin sheet of brass. There lies be- 
fore me a thin piece of pink paper, 4} in. long, and 
14 in. wide, thus worded :— 

LIVERPOOL to MANCHESTER. 
12 Sep 1832 
at 2 o’Clock from Railway Station 
Paid 5/6. JH. Agent 
N,.B.—When seated, be pleased to hold this ticket in 
your hand till called for, (Turn over) 
On the other side :— 

NOTICE.—No gratuity allowed to be taken by any 
Guard, Porter, or other Servant of the Company. 

Smoking in the First Carriages is strictly pro- 
hibited. 

The number of the ticket and signature of agent are 
in MS.; the day and month are impressed by a 
stamp. 

t would, I think, be of service to a future his- 
torian of railway progress if some of our older 
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correspondents would furnish particulars as to the 

phases through which the railway ticket has passed. 

Query when the present card tickets were first 

introduced ? J. Exiot Hopexin. 
Richmond-on-Thames. 


STEELE AND THE CHARTERHOUSE.—At p. 322 of 
the ‘Report on the Earl of Dartmouth’s Collection,’ 


just published by the Historical MSS. Commission, 


mention is made of the candidature of Sir Richard 
Steele for the Mastership of the Charterhouse, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Burnet, author 
of the ‘Sacred Theory of the Earth.’ As this inci- 
dent does not seem to be mentioned by most of 
Steele’s biographers, it may ‘be worth while to call 
attention to a letter from Steele himself on the 
subject to Mrs. Clayton, dated October 14, 1715, 
and printed in Mrs. Thomson’s ‘ Memoirs of Vis- 
countess Sundon,’ second edition, vol. i. p. 53. 
Steele writes :— 

“I will not proceed in the affair of the Charterhouse, 
except I have the direct promise of the majority; though 
had f not been influenced, as I am now, with the most 
entire resignation to the rule you have given me, I should 
have taken a pleasure to perplex those who have a great 
mind to be artful, and of whom Providence has taken so 
great care, that it will not let them be anything at all, if 
they are not honest. I sincerely assure you, that I do 
not seek this station upon any other lien but to do good 
to others; and if I do not get it, you will see my op- 

rs repent that they would not let me be humbie; for 
P thal then think myself obliged to show them what 
place among mankind [ am really in, and how useful I 
can be to the family to whose service I have devoted my 
life and fortune.” 
C. E. Dostz. 


Oxford. 


Assotr Famity: Armoriat.—The following 
coat (unrecorded in any heraldic work) may be 
useful to your heraldic readers to add to their 
armories. It is also interesting as being the only 
example of such a bearing (that I am acquainted 
with), except the Penner and inkhorn brass. 
Gules (?), a chevron between three ink- 
horns (?) or, impaled on the brass of Sir Walter 
Mauntell, Knt., in Nether Heyford Church, North- 
amptonshire, for Elizabeth his wife, one of the 
daughters and heirs of John Abbot, Esq., 1487. 
In 15 Henry VI. (1436) there is a grant recorded 
of the manors of Overcourt and Nethercourt, in 
Daventry and Heyford, Northamptonshire, from 
John Abbot, Esq., to Walt Maunteill. It has long 
been a doubt in my mind whether the pears worn 
by the Suffolk Abbots and Archbishop Abbot are 
not corruptions of the ancient inkhorns. 

Another interesting and unrecorded (heraldic- 
ally) Abbot coat is from the Abbaye de Gauffern, 
in Normandy, where we have a charter with the 
seal of “Ralph the Abbot”—viz., a knight in 
armour, bearing a shield on his left arm, with two 
croziers in pale and a sword in his right hand, 

by the “Sigillam: Radulfi 


L’Abbe.” He was a married man, and left issue 
in 1207. This is an instance of how the title be- 
came perpetuated as a surname. See my tract on 
* Ecclesiastical Surnames.’ 
J. (retired F.S.A.Scot.). 
Chelsworth House, Darlington, 


Turee Soverzicns in Year.—It has 
been our privilege, with the whole civilized world, 
to watch with admiring sympathy the combination 
of heroism, fortitude, and sublime patience mani- 
fested so simply and unostentatiously by the short 
and suffering reign of the Emperor Frederick II. 
Perhaps the rare fact of three sovereigns occupying 
the same throne in succession in one year may 
deserve a record in‘N.& Q. If we except the 
five days’ royalty of the baby king “ Jean premier,” 
which intervened betwen the reigns of Louis X. 
and Philippe V., and the nominal reign of two 
months of the young Prince Edward V., which 
intervened between Edward IV. and Richard IIL., 
we must, I think, go back more than 800 years for a 
like occurrence. In the terrible year 1066, when 
two great battles were fought on English soil, 
three kings—all, strangely enough, not only of 
different families but almost of different races, 
for Harold II. was at least half a Dane— 
occupied the throne in succession. The Confessor 
died on January 5, and was buried the next day— 
the Feast of the Epiphany—at his new Abbey of 
Westminster, only “ hallowed on Childermas-day 
Dec. 28.” Immediately after the funeral of King 
Edward, Harold was crowned at Westminster ; his 
short reign terminated on October 14, the date of 
the battle of Hastings, or Senlac. William of 
Normandy was crowned in the same abbey and by 
the same — who had crowned his rival on 
Christmas Day in the same year. 


C. G. Bocrr. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Orper acainst Games.—The following is from 
our forthcoming edition of Vicary’s ‘Anatomie ’:— 
1554. Order against May Games, Stage Plays, &c., in 
London Streets,* 
(Journal 16, leaf 287, back, between 19 April and 22 May, 
1 Mary, 4.p. 1554.) 

My lorde Mayre, and his brethern the Aldermen of 
this our moste drade and most benygne souerayn Ladie 
the Quehnes Citie and Chambret of London, on her hignes 
behalf, do straightlye charge and commande, that no 
maner of person or persones do in any wyse from hens- 
furthe make, prepare, or set furthe, or cause to be made 
or set furthe, eny maner of mayegames or moryce 
dawnce, or eny enterludes or Stage playes, or sett vpp 
eny maner of maye pole, or bucler playeng, in any opyn 
streat or place, or sounde eny drume for the gatheringe 
of eny people within the said Citie or the lib[er]}ties 


* This Order implies, what we know is the fact, that 
these Games and Plays had gone on in the streets or 
open places. Vicary must have seen some such, 

+ The Chamberlain's office or Treasury says Dr. Sharpe: 
the City of London was called the King’s chamber. 
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therof/ And also, yf any suche maye pole be alredie 
latelie set vpp in any open place within the Citie or 
libfer)ties therof, that then the parisheners of the 
parishe where eny and euerye suche maye pole ys set 
vpp, shall cause the same, withe convenient speade, to be 
taken downe agayne/ & no longre suffre them theare to 
stande, not only vppon payne of ymprisonement/ but also 
n suche further payne as the said lorde Mayor & 
idremen shall thinke meate and convenient/ 
God save the quene! 
1557. ‘The xxx day of May was a goly [goodly or 
jolly] Maygam in Fanch-chyrche strett, with drumes 
and gunes and pykes ; and ix wordes [The Nine Worthies] 
dyd ryd; and they had speches, evere man; and the 
morris dansse, and the sauden ann , and a elevant 
with the castyll; and the sauden and yonge morens 
(Moors) with targattes and darttes; and the Lord and 
the Lade of the Maye.’—Machyn’s Diary, 1550-63, 
p. 137, ed. 1848. 
There are many Acts of Common Council against 
interludes, plays, &. Percy Furyivatt. 


Miss Foors, tae Famous Acrress. — The 
following has been a piece of club history for the 
last forty or fifty years, and distinguished men 
now living could be mentioned who love to tell it 
still. Miss Foote, the celebrated actress, had 
become the wife of Lord Harrington. Queen 
Adelaide having objected to this lady attending 
her Court, Lord Harrington waited upon the 
Premier, and very clearly conveyed his intention 
of opposing the Reform Bill if such invidious exclu- 
sion should be extended to his wife. The threat 
told, and the Bill received Lord Harrington’s sup- 
port. For halfa century this story has obtained cur- 
rency. Just as a counterfeit should be nailed when 
detected, it may be well to say that, inquiry having 
been made in the House of Lords, there is no evi- 
dence that Lord Harrington was present at any 
stage of the Reform Bill, viz., second reading, 
April 13, 1832; committee, May 7, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
and 30; report, June 1; third reading, Jane 4. The 
Lords’ Journals contain lists of the peers present 
on each day that the House sits; and, so far as I 
can discover, Lord Harrington did not come to the 
House at all. Lady Ashley, who was lady-in-wait- 
ing to Queen Adelaideand wife of the Vice-Chamber- 
lain, denies that the countess in question was ever 
presented at Court. “ Lord Harrington invariably 
voted with the Tories,” says Lord Sydney, to whom 
the question was referred. This inquiry is one of 
ence—soon, I hope, to appear—rendered n » 

Ww. FitzPatrick, FSA. 
Garrick Club. 


Lovvima, A NEw Name.—It is stated 
in the newspapers—but it may not be correct; for, 
as Theodore Hook said to the credulous old lady, 
“Those rascally newspapers will say anything ”"— 
that Sir Francis Knollys, private secretary to 
the Wales, named his first- 

ron Louvima, which is an ingenious amalgam of 
the names of the three daughters of the Prince— 


Lundblad’s ‘Svensk Plutarch.’ 
Bodleian. 


Louise, Victoria, and Maud. It may be remem- 
bered that Sydney Smith invented a new name, 
Saba, for his daughter (‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 22), 
I once invented a name, Mareli, which was in- 
tended as an amalgam of the names Mary Eliza- 
beth. I did this for the purposes of a little story, 
in which the father of the baby girl has asked two 
wealthy maiden aunts to be the two godmothers; 
and he proposes to call the baby Mary Elizabeth, 
after the respective Christian names of the two 
aunts. Miss Mary Ricketts consents to this, and 
— to give her godchild a handsome present, 

iss Elizabeth Meagrim will do the same, provided 
that the baby is named Elizabeth Mary instead of 
Mary Elizabeth. Miss Ricketts will not yield; 
and at last the father finds a way out of the diffi- 
culty by inventing the amalgam Mareli, with which 
combination the two aunts are satisfied. This little 
tale was published in a six-shilling volume, ‘The 
Curate of Cranston, with other Prose and Verse,’ 
by Cuthbert Bede (Saunders, Otley & Co., 1862). 
In the obituary of the Times, April 2, 1870, ap- 
peared the following ;— 

“On the 30th ult, at Eastbourne Priory, near Mid- 
hurst, Mary Elizabeth (Mareli), third daughter of 
Francis and Martha Tallant, in her ninth year.” 

I conclude that the parents had read my story, and 
called their child Mareli as a pet name. 
Curusert Bepe. 


Tue VERIFICATION oF QuoTaTions.—Am 
the many hackneyed quotations in use in political 
matters is the well-known saying of Gustavus 
Adolphus’s great Chancellor Oxenstjerna as to 
**the little wisdom with which the world is 
governed.” Coleridge, in his ‘Table Talk,’ quotes 
it as follows: “Nescis, mi fili, quam parva 
sapientid regitur mundus.” Struck by the bad 
Latinity of this, I had recourse to ‘Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia,’ and there I found it, “ Nescis, mi 
fili, quantilla prudentid homines regantur.” Still 
unsatisfied, I consulted a distinguished friend, who 
turned to a little German book of quotations, 
*Gefliigelte Worte,’ and there it ran, “ Quantalé 
sapientia regatur orbis.” Buta day or two after- 
wards he lighted on a Latin essay of his own, when 
an undergraduate at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
found yet another version, “I puer, nescis quan- 
tulad sapientid res orbis terrarum administrentur,” 
and this reading was endorsed as correct by his 
tutor, an accomplished scholar, now a dignitary of 
the Church. I applied to one of the masters at 
Eton, an undoubted authority, and he gave me 
quite another rendering ; and again another was 
at hand, in which the variation was “ gubernetur 
mundus.” Six various readings lay before me, 
each one backed by an extremely respectable 
authority. I determined to hunt it to its source, 
and this ‘Gefliigelte Worte’ informed me was 
I searched the 
The book was not there. Then the 
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Li ofthe British Museum. They had portions 
of it, but not that I wanted. Then, through a 


friend, I invoked the aid of a Swedish scholar, | cal 


Dr. H. Hagelin, who, at my instance, consulted 
first the library at Upsala, and finally ran it to 
earth in the Royal Library at Stockholm ; and 
here it appears in a different version from any of 
the preceding : Lundblad, ‘Svensk Plutark IL.,’ 
Stockholm, 1826, p. 95, “An nescis, mi fili, quan- 
till4 prudentié regitur orbis.” 

Wise was the remark of Dr. Routh, the late 
venerable President of Magdalen, that he spent 
the last of his declining years “in verifying quota- 
tions.” But here the question will arise, Was it 
Dr. Routh who said this ; and did he express him- 
self in exactly these words ? 

Joun Rice Brrye, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuarrer.—Trench, in his ‘Select Gl 4 
(ed. 1859, p. 32), says, “To chaffer is now to talk 
much and idly”; and Webster, Ogilvie, Cassell, &c., 
have this sense on the authority of Trench. But 
no examples of chaffer=chatter, jabber, have been 
sent in by the readers for the ‘ Dictionary,’ Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me where the word 
is J. A. H, Murray. 

ord, 


Cuattis.—Can any one give me information as 
to the name and origin of this fabric of silk and 
worsted ? If Mr. Beck is right in the ‘ Drapers’ 
Dictionary,’ that it was first introduced at Nor- 
wich about 1832, one suspects that the name is 
the common English surname is. Some im- 
cag seems to have been made on it in 

rance in 1838, and I believe the name commonly 
passes as French, and is pronounced shally. So, 
at least, says Webster and English dictionaries 
which copy him. But Littré (who gives it in his 
supplement only as challis, chaly, chalys) knew 
no French origin for the word, and in French it 
looks rather like the English word adapted. Where 
Webster (and his English copiers aforesaid) found 
that there isa French word chaly, meaning “‘a 
fabric of goats’ hair,” I cannot discover. Can any 
one ay We also want quotations before 
1849, Norwich correspondents help ? 


J. A. H. 
Oxford. 


Cnaise-MARINE.—In a modern 
dictionary I find the first of these entered as chaise- 
lounge (as a kind of “lounge”). I should be glad 
to know whether this is a current vulgar corruption, 
or merely a slip of the writer. It does not appear 


URRAY. 


in any of our numerous quotations for theword. Can 
any one say what was the nature of the vehicle 
led a chaise-marine, which is often mentioned 
during last century, and appears (1823) in 4Geo.IV., 
c. 95 § 19, “ Nothing...... in...... this Act...... shall 
extend...... to any chaise-marine, coach, landau, 
berlin” ? (To anticipate ingenious suggestions, it is 
perhaps desirable to say that it was not a bathing- 
coach.) Reply direct, please. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


according to Brewer, ‘ Dict. P. 
and Fable,’ are pennies paid at the cathedral of 
Lichfield, dedicated to St. Chad, on Whit Sunday, 
in aid of the repairs. I should be glad to receive 
authentication or illustration of this statement, for 
which no authority is given. Also of the origi 
of chad farthings, referred to by Halliwell (for 
which we have one authentic quotation). 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Ecorism.—Littré, s.v. “Egotisme,” says that the 
origin of the intrusive ¢ is a question for English 
scholars. - It would appear, however, that the word 
is really of French origin, for Addison, in Spectator, 
No. 562 (1714), says, “The Gentlemen of Port 
Royal...... branded this form of writing [in the first 
person] with the name of an Egotism ; a figure not 
to be found among the ancient rhetoricians.” I 
should be glad to learn where the passage referred 
to is to be found ; it does not appear to occur in 
any of the Port Royal treatises known to me. 
The inserted ¢ is presumably due to the analogy 
of some rhetorical or grammatical term, possibly 
idiotisme; but perhaps the context of the passage 
in which the word first appears would settle the 
question as to its formation. 

Henry 

11, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


Macreapy. —Can any of your contributors 
throw light on the following difficulty? In the 
first line of his ‘Reminiscences,’ Macready states 
that he was born in “Mary Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, 3rd March, 1793.” Now, I can find 
no evidence that there ever was such a street. It 
is not shown in either the 1787 or the 1797 edition 
of ‘ Cary’s New and Accurate Plan of London and 
Westminster,’ which gives this district in great 
detail, nor in Horwood’s ‘Plan of the Cities of 
London and Westminster’ (1799), which professes 
to show not only every street but every house 
Some biographical notices give “ Charles Street, 
Fitzroy Square,” as Macready’s birthplace. There 
is, as every one knows, a Charlotte Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, but the nearest Charles Street is the 
continuation of Goodge Street, which scarcely 
comes within the Fitzroy Square region. Mac- 
ready’s parents seem to have been domiciled in 
the parish of St. Pancras, for his sister, Letitia 
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Margaret, was baptized at the ish church 
December 9, 1794 (born Dente and he 
himself was baptized at the same church Janu- 
ary 21, 1796. The date of his birth is given in 
the register as March 3, 1792, but this is doubtless 
an error, as his own and all other testimony goes 
against it. The parish of St. Pancras, if I am not 
mistaken, includes only a small portion of the 
Tottenham Court Road district, and does not in- 
clude Charles Street. I am inclined to conjecture 
that he was born in Charlotte Street, and that he 
himself confounded two female names, while his 
biographer mixed up “ Charles” and “ Charlotte.” 

I am also unable to discover his mother’s 
maiden name, Her Christian names, according 
to the St. Pancras register, were Christina Ann. 
Perhaps her tombstone in Sheffield, where she 
died mber 3, 1803, may give it. 

Wittiam 


Lerrine tHe —In this part 
of Yorkshire it is considered prudent during a 
thunderstorm to leave the house door open, in 
order to enable the lightning to get out if it should 
come in. Is this superstition general ? 

Isaac Taytor. 


[The notion is widespread. ] 


Etiza Jane Cowroy.—I have a small volume, 
on the title of which is written, “To Eliza Jane 
Conroy, from her very sincere friend, Victoria, 
1837.” Who was Eliza Jane Conroy? Is she 
still living? I find that a Sir John Conroy was 
Equerry to the Duchess of Kent in 1830. Was 
this young lady his daughter? Can any one give 
me information as to Her Majesty’s early friend- 
ship with Miss Conroy ? H. F. H. 


Bisnors Jackson Liorp, or Oxrorp.— 
What is known of William Jackson during his 
three years’ episcopate? I know the story of the 
see being offered to him on the recommendation of 
his brother Cyril, who had just declined it, ‘‘ Try 
Will, he ll take it”; and Bishop Wilberforce 
speaks of him as “ unlike the great in every- 
thing.” 

Of Bishop Lloyd, 1827-1829, though the tutor of 
Keble, Pusey, Newman, and others of that band, 
there seems to be no account extant. He is 
casually mentioned in the ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel’ 
and the ‘ Diocesan History,’ but that is all. As 
he seems to have moulded the minds of those 
who started the Oxford movement, is it not singular 
that no memoir of him should exist ? 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A, 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorkshire. 


Tue Sorsonne.—Where can a description of 
the old chapel of the Sorbonne be found? The 
accounts of the church now standing as built by 
Cardinal are numerous ; but I have in 


vain run through over fifty histories of the Sor. 
bonne and the Paris University in the hope of 
coming across the desired information. The former 
chapel was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
on Oct. 21, 1347, St. Ursula’s Day, hence the 
patronage of St. Ursula, under which it was placed, 
J. A. Ranporps, 
8, Walton Street, Lennox Gardens, 8. W. 


Hewry IV. Mary ve Bonun.—Can any 
one inform me in what year the Earl of Derby, 
afterwards King Henry IV., carried off his wi 
Mary de Bohun, from the custody of her brother- 
in-law, the Earl of Gloucester, at a a 


Conrucius.—The holy Kong-fu-tse, it is said, 
being asked by his disciples, at the conclusion of 
one of his lectures, whether the whole duty of man 
could be expressed in one word, answered, “ Cer- 
tainly ; Shoo contains the whole daty of man.” I 
consult Morrison’s ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. ii., under the 
sixty-first Radical, p. 144, and I find, “ Shoo, to 
treat others as one would like to be treated oneself.” 
Can some obliging Sinologue tell me anything more 
about the meaning of this exceedingly interesting 
monosyllable ? A. BR. 


Bishop Hueco Liorp.—i Lave a sketch made 
by the late Rev. C. Boutell from a mural slab bear- 
ing a monumental brass in the ante-chapel of New 
College, Oxford. The arms on the shield on this 
brass are Quarterly, 1 and 4...a chev...between 
three dolphins embowed, those in chief affrontés... 
2 and 3...a chey...between three fleurs de lis... 
The inscription appended is “‘ Hugo Lloydus, Epi 
copus Roffensis, 1601.” Who was this? No 
bishop of this name appears, so far as I can find, 
in the list of Bishops of Rochester ; and although 
there was a Bishop of Llandaff of the name, it was 
nearly a century later. The first quarter of the 
arms is not known to me as a coat of Lloyd, but 
the second, with varying tinctures, is a not very 
uncommon bearing of several Welsh families. 

Joun Woopwarb. 

Montrose, N.B. 


Tirte or Book or Hymys.—Can any of your 
readers tell us the title of a book of hymns to God 
and the saints that were, and, we believe, still are, 
sung by the French peasantry? We have a distinct 
knowledge that there is such a book, but after 
many inquiries have failed to ascertain its title. 

N. M. ayp A. 


Certiraco, or Sertiraco.—In the very inte- 
resting ‘Calendar of the Tavistock Parish Records, 
printed last year, these words are quoted as occur- 
ring on various occasions in the accounts for the 
year 1538/9. The editor takes them to be equivalent 
to “grave”; but I should like to ask if your readers 
can furnish any similar instances of the use of the 
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word in this way, and whether there is not some 
restriction to be understood as implied by it in re- 
gard to the kind of grave or burial-place intended. 

I give two of the entries on p. 17 of the 
receipt by the wardens of the parish church of 
Tavistock :— 

_Of Richard Tooker for the grave (sertifago) of his wife 
yj’ viij*, for cross and bells viij*, Of the said Richard 
the gift of John Gly for his grave (certifi 

obn n 

They are indisputably connected with burials ; 
but an entry (in English) of a later date mentions, 
“ Receuyd of Stephen a Bourne for his pytte and 
the palle, vi* x*,” so I venture to suggest that some- 
thing special was intended by the use of “ certi- 
fago.” W. 8. B. H. 


Rockatt.—This little point of land, or rather 
stone, rises from a submerged plateau far away in 
the Atlantic in about the latitude of the middle of 
the Hebrides. It appears in most modern ma 
with any a peng to detail, but I do not know 
where to find any account of it. I wish some one 
would answer the following questions: (1) Who 
was its discoverer? (2) What is its geological 
structure? (3) Where shall I find a detailed de- 
scription of it? AsTaRTE. 


Servants To Kines anp Queens: STapie- 
rorD: Fouxe.—In St. Paul’s Walden Church, 
Herts, is a small monument with two kneeling 
figures between pilasters and under a pediment ; 
and the following inscription appears beneath the 
figures :— 

“Nigh to this place ly interred ye bodies of Henry 
Stapleford Gent., and Dorothy his wife. The said Henry 
was servant to Queene Elizabeth King James and King 
Charles vntill y* time of his death, and departed this life 
y* xxx‘* of May Ano. Dni. 1631 and aged 76 yeares,” &c, 
The arms on the shield under the pediment are 
given by Cussans as “Gyronny of twelve argent 
and sable.” In the register of burials for “1631, 
31 Mai,” is the entry of “ Henry Stapleforde Yeo- 
man B* Guarde to Queene Elizabeth King James 
BR. [sic].” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me 
a _ contemporary mention of Henry Staple- 


_ In Flamstead Church, Herts, about eight miles 
in a straight line from St. Paul’s Walden, is a 
monument generally similar to that in memory of 
Henry Stapleford and his wife. Below a small 
effigy of a knight in armour kneeling at a desk is 
the following inscription :— 

“ Here lyeth the body of Sr Bartholomew Fovke, Knt, 
whoe served Kinge Edward, Queene Marye, and was M* 
of the Household to Queene Elizabeth for many yeares, 
and to King James that now is; in memorye of whose 
Yertuous lyfe (worthy eternall remembrance), Edward 
Fovke, gent, his brother, hath erected this monument. 
Obiit Julii, 1604. Attat, suze 69.” 


I should be glad to find some mention of these 


servants of kings and queens, apparently steady 
faithful people, who remained long in thei offices. 


Dears or I.—Can any of your readers 
tell me who were the six friends of King Charles 
who attended him to the scaffold, and what was 
the souvenir which he gave to each of these friends? 
If medals, are any of them to be seen in the British 
or any other museum, and how? M. L. L. 


Westmortanp Drarect.—At the end of ‘A 
True Story of the Terrible Knitters e’ Dent,’ which 
forms interchapter xxiv. of Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ 
vol. vii. p. 94, is a note by the editor :— 

“There was another comical History intended for an 
Interchapter to the ‘ Doctor,’ &c., of a runaway match to 
Gretna Green by two people in humble life, but it was 
not handed over to me with the MS, materials, It was 
taken down from the mouth of the old woman who was 
one of the parties, and it would probably date back some 
sixty or seventy years.” 


PS Is anything known as to the present whereabouts 


of this MS.? It is not unlikely to be among Words- 
worth’s papers. Has Prof. Knight seen anything 
of it? Q. V. 


AvtHors or Quorations WANTED.— 


Love and sorrow twins were born 
On a sunny show’ry morn ; 
"Twas in pride of April weather 
When it rained and shone together. 
Herpert MAXWELL. 
"Twas my blade 


That knighthood on thy shoulder laid. 
4 


Replies. 
MARK LEMON. 
(7™ S. v. 386, 478.) 

In the light of the information afforded by Mr. 
Watrorpand H. G. K., it would seem to beasettled 
fact that Mark Lemon was not born at Hendon, 
but in the neighbourhood of Oxford Street, though 
at that point the authorities diverge, one asserting 
that the name borne by him was assumed, the 
other that there was never any change, and further, 
that his ancestors bearing that name are actually 
buried in Hendon churchyard, his father’s Chris- 
tian name being Martin. There are members of 
a family of Lemon buried at Hendon, as I men- 
tioned in a former communication, and, curiously 
enough, the earliest of these is “Mr. i 
Lemon,” who died January 21, 1818, aged 4 
two, and in the same grave is interred “Mr, 
George Mark Lemon,” who died November 29, 
1831, aged thirty-seven. The adjoining grave 
contains the remains of “Mr. Mark Lemon,” who 
died December 12, 1820, aged sixty-three, and 
“Mrs. Grace Lemon, wife of the above,” who died 
October 5, 1823, aged 63. What relation were 
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these persons to the great Mark Lemon? Is 
Martin Lemon, who is buried at Hendon, his 
father? As I am publishing a history of Hendon, 
it is important to me to obtain these facts as early 
as possible. Perhaps H. G. K. would kindly con- 
sult the member of the family with whom he is 
acquainted, and perhaps Mr. Watrorp would 
furnish the authority for his statement as to the 
change of name, as the question is of general literary 
interest. E. T. Evans. 
63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Mark Lemon was a man of note in his day, and 
no one who ever met him can forget his handsome, 
jovial face, and his portly, or even redundant, 
presence. Therefore, when his very name is called 
in question—when one correspondent says that 
“ Mark Lemon’s father was called Martin Lemon,” 
and that “there was never any change in the 
family name,” whilst another, in the very same 
column of ‘N. & Q.,’ affirms it as no secret that 
“his original name was Lemon Marks”’—it seems 
time to ask for an authoritative statement on the 
subject, especially as ‘N. & Q.’ is a work of 
reference, and Mr. Leslie Stephen is ‘‘ within 
measurable distance” of the letter L. 

A. J. M. 


Will you kindly allow me to unsay my words 
with respect to Mark Lemon having changed his 
name? I wrote that such change was “no secret 
among his friends.” I should have written, “was 
often asserted among his friends.” Ihave received 
a letter from my old friend’s daughter, which con- 
vinces me that I have been most unintentionally 
led into a mistake on this point. What I have 
written about his birth-place is accurate. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Térs-A-rire Porrrairs or THe ‘Town AND 
Countay Macazine’ (7 v. 488).—Having the 
fear of the tax-gatherers and rate-collectors before 
my eyes, and being bound to provide the proletariat 
with free roads, free bridges, free schools, free parks, 
free libraries, free hospitals for the sane and insane, 
free breakfast tables, and, probably, free dinners 
and teas, with ultimately free burial, Osporne will 
excuse me when I say that, having identified nearly 
all these likenesses, and, with every wish to oblige 
a fellow student, I cannot spare time to do more 
than tell him that in the ‘Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints in the British Museum’ he will find the 
names of many of the portraits he inquires 
about. As to those dated after 1770, where 
this ‘Catalogue’ stops, I can probably, if Os- 
BORNE tells me which portrait of the series he 
desires to identify, give him its name. Thus, the 
téte-d-téte —_ facing p. 13, vol. i., of the maga- 
zine, are distinguished as ‘‘ L— W—” and “ D— 
of G—” for Lady Waldegrave (Walpole’s beautiful 


friend and Reynolds’s sitter), and the Duke of 
Gloucester. ‘ The Female Pilot” and “ A Prime 
Minister,” facing p. 13 of the same volume, stand 
for Nancy Parsons (afterwards Viscountess May- 
nard, painted by Gainsborough) and her keeper, 
the Duke of Grafton. The former is Satiricai 
Print No. 4346, the latter is No. 4348 of the same 
series. F. G. 8. 


This magazine commenced in 1769. There 
were thirty-two volumes. I purchased them many 
years ago from one of the Kelly family, of theatrical 
celebrity, then eighty years of age. He assured 
me they were a complete set. J. B. Monrnis. 

Eastbourne. 


Row.anpsow (7 S, 487).—If this matter is 
sifted, it will probably be found that the pub- 
lishers who issued Mr. Grego’s book on Rowlandson 
are the sinners, as the original print of the ‘ Stair- 
case’ is sans drawers, which, by the way, appear 
to have been unknown until some time in the 
second decade of the present century; and inas- 
much as the inventor—probably a lady—would 
hardly have courted publicity, it is extremely 
difficult to fix the exact date of their introduction. 

Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


“Those things with a frill round the ankle” 
seem to have been adopted as a part of ladies’ 
dress in the exceptionally severe winter of 1800-1. 
During the preceding summer there had been an 
outcry against the indecent transparency of their 
draperies, which allowed the form of the limbs, 
and (according to a caricature of Gillray’s, pub- 
lished June 25, 1799) even the garters to appear. 
On Jan. 5, 1800, however, another caricature was 
issued, entitled ‘ Boreas effecting what Health and 
Modesty could not do,’ in which the ladies are 
represented with drawers and petticoats under 
their robes. See Wright’s ‘Caricature Hist. of 
the Georges,’ pp. 541-2. I remember that so 
recently as thirty or forty years ago respectable 
farmers’ wives would not allow their maidservants 
to wear drawers, because they were “ — 

I have an original engraving, in which the 
are without drawers under- 

is appendage was added in late editions. 
Hewry Saxsy. 


Moon-tore (7 8. v. 248, 394).—A little-read 
poet of the fifth century, whom I have just been 
perusing with pleasure, Blossius Emilius Dracontius, 
of Carthage, repeating, no doubt, the belief of his 
time, attributes to the moon an influence not only 
over the tides, but also over springs and rivers, 
which, as I have paid no special attention to folk- 
lore, is new to me. How far the ”g statements 


may accord with modern scientific observation I 
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do not know. The passage may be worth noting. 
It occurs in the poem called his ‘Satisfactio,’ 
addressed from prison to Guthamundus or Gunda- 
mond, King of the Vandals, and is as follows:— 
Tempore, luna suo crescit uel deficit orbe, 
Cuius ad ztatem plurima lege notant. 
Nam luna crescente fretum crementa resumit, 

Qua minuente polis, est minor unda maris. 
Cynthia dum crescit fontes et flumina crescunt, 
Hee eadem minuunt Cynthia dum minuit, 

Ipsa medulla latens obseruat cornua lune, 
0 t lung tecta cerebra globos. 


With the lapse of time the moon in her orb waxes or 


wanes, 
And with her changing age many things men note re- 
curring as by a law. 
For, as the moon waxes, so again the sea takes increase, 
And, as she wanes in the heavens, so the sea-wave is less. 
While the moon waxes, fountains and rivers grow greater, 
While the moon wanes, these also fall away. 
Our very marrow, unseen, watches the horns of the moon, 
And our covered-up brain follows her phases, 


Joun W. Bons. 


‘an’ (7 v. 446).—Regarding this well- 
known song, for which there — conflicting 
claims of authorship, your correspondents may 
care to know, on better authority than “ tradition,” 
that Sir Jonah Barrington (‘Personal Sketches,’ 
vol. ii. p. 231) states that Lysaght wrote it, and 
Samuel Lover, in ‘Lyrics of Ireland’ (p. 139), 
awards it the same paternity, as do T. C. Croker, 
M. J. Barry, and Alfred Webb. Mr. Halliday 
Sparling, in his ‘Irish Minstrelsy,’ probably gave 
it to Lysaght on the authority of Lover, and Lover 
was doubtless led by the testimony of Barrington. 
The “fact” now announced, that this song is 
Code’s, because it has been found in his play of 
‘The Burning of Moscow,’ may not be, after all, 
conclusive of Mr. Sillard’s contention. It might 
as well be said that Curran’s song ‘The Monks of 
the Screw,’ which appears at full length in ‘ Jack 
Hinton,’ was written by Lever. “Dead men tell 
no tales,” neither do they make complaints. Ly- 
saght died in 1809 ; and Code’s ‘ Burning of Mos- 
cow,’ in the first act of which ‘The Sprig of 
—e is introduced, did not appear until 
The late Dr. Madden (‘ United Irishmen,’ vol. i. 
p. 385) exhibits this identical Code (Cody was his 
original name) as an informer, and recipient of 
secret-service money. The late Michael Staunton 
—a very old press-man—told me in 1855 that Cody 
reported Emmet’s last speech, omitted its best 
parts, and interpolated a spurious passage, embody- 
ing a charge against Plunket, which Emmet never 
uttered. I do not myself believe that Cody did 
this. He was quite capable of writing the ‘Sprig 
of Shillelagh,’ as a clever impromptu from his pen 
now before me shows. Sir Jonah Barrington no 
doubt pronounces Lysaght to be the writer; but 
i is not infallible, for he also attributes 


to Lysaght (vol. iii. p. 320) “Green were the fields 
where our forefathers dwelt, O,” whereas the real 
author was George Nugent Reynolds. These few 
points may be acceptable when a judicial critic 
comes to sift the evidence. 
W. J. FrrzParaice, F.S.A. 
Garrick Club. 


Tue Boorep Mission (7" v. 368).—This is 
better known as the dragonnade of Louis XIV. 
against the Reformed Huguenots. Bp. Burnet, 
who went over to see the effects of it (‘ Hist. of 
his Own Time,’ vol. iii. p. 68, Ox., 1823), is an 
original authority as to its results. He describes 
its origin by saying,— 

“ Mr, de Louvoy, seeing the King so set on the et 
proposed to him a method, which he believed w 
shorten the work, and do it effectually; which was, to 
let loose some bodies of dragoons to live upon the Pro- 
testants at discretion,” —Jbid., p. 73. 

It follows :— 

“This was begun in Bearn, And the ~~ were 80 
struck with it, that, seeing they were to be eat up first, 
and, if that prevailed not, to be cast into prison, when 
all was taken from them, till they should change, 
being required only to promise to reunite themselves to 
the Church, they, overcome with fear, and having no 
time for consulting together, did universally comply. 

I connect this verbally with the “booted 
mission ” by the following reference to Archbishop 
Trench, who, in — of the Ephesian Church, 
refers to “the French Protestant refugees, who 
had found shelter from the dragonnades, the 
‘ mission bottée,’ as it is so facetiously called by 
some Roman Catholic writers, of Louis XIV.” 
(‘Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia,’ p. 73, Lond., 1861). 

So in Smedley’s ‘History of the Reformed 
Religion in France’ there is:— 

“ None of the infinite abuses which might arise from 
this Mission bottée (as the rude and fierce Body of In- 
structors were called, either in bitter sportiveness or 
contempt), was likely to be diminished by the temper 
of the officer to whom its direction was intrusted ; 
accordingly every Huguenot family in Poitou was ex- 

d to the unbridled license of a brutal soldiery.”— 
fol. iii, p. 250, ch, xxiv., of 4.p, 1681, Lond., 1834, in 
Rivington’s “ Theological Library.” 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


Ur-Hetty-A 8. v. 307).—Jamieson, in his 
‘Scotch Dictionary,’ has, “ Uphalie Day, Uphaly 
Day. The first day after the termination of the 
Christmas holidays. It is written Ouphalliday, 
Aberd. Reg.” Under “ Girth” :— 

“3, The privilege granted to criminals during Christ- 
mas, and at certain other times, ‘fra Yule girth be pro- 
clamit, quhill efter the halie dayis, viz, fra the sevint 
day befoir Yule unto uphalie day.’ Balfour's Pract. 
This time being viewed as Aalie, carried with it the pri- 
vilege of protection from prosecution in a court of law, 
The first day succeeding this privileged season seems to 
have been denominated uphalie day, because the holidays 
were then up, or terminated; as we say, The court is wp, 
#,¢., it does not now sit,” 
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The old festival at Lerwick this year was cele- 
brated on Jan. 30, so that the Christmas holidays 
must be about six weeks long. There is an article 
of twelve columns in quarto upon “ Yale” in Jamie- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which seems to contain all that is 
known on the subject. W. E. Bucxuey. 


“Up-Helly-A” I understand to mean the last of 
Yule, or Christmas, festivities, and is probably, 
I fancy, the remains of some old Norse festival. 
It is sometimes called here “ The last day of Yule.” 
The “Helly,” not “ Helly-day,” but simply the 
* Helly,” is an old Shetland name for Sunday. 
“Up-Helly-A” is an old festival here, whereof I 
suppose the memory of man goeth not to the con- 
trary. When the Duke of Edinburgh was here, 
in 1882, it was held on Jan. 24, in his honour. 
I should now like to be informed if any festival of 
the same or similar name is held outside of Shet- 
land. J.B. L. 


Lerwick, Shetland. 


Cuvurce Betts (7* v. 446).—The following 
counties have been treated in separate volumes, 
each complete in itself, though, of course, the 
methods of treatment vary considerably :— 

Bedfordshire. T. North, F.S.A. 1883. 

Cambridgeshire. J.J. Raven, D.D. Second edition, 


Gloucestershire. H. T. Ellacombe. 1881. 
— T. North and J. C, L. Stahlschmidt. 

Kent. J.C, L. Stablschmidt, 1887. 

Leicestershire, T. North. 1876. 

Lincolnshire. T. North, 1882, 

Norfolk. J, L’Estrange. 1874, 

Northamptonshire. T. North. 1878, 

Rutlandshire. T. North. 1880, 

Somersetshire. H.T. Ellacombe, 1875. 
we (London Founders), J. C. L, Stahlschmidt. 

Sussex. A. Daniel-Tyssen. 1864, 

Wiltshire, W.C, Lukis, 1857. 

Besides the above, Derbyshire was printed by 
the late Mr. Jewitt in successive numbers of the 
Reliquary, but I do not know if it is complete. 
Soffolk, by Dr. Raven, is all but ready for pub- 
lication, and will go to press before the close of 
this year. Essex, by Mr. Stahlschmidt, will pro- 
bably see the light next year. The Rev. H. 
Whitehead is gradually bringing out Cumberland 
in the pages of a local newspaper, and partial 
collections have been made, and are now being 
made, for several of the missing counties. With 
respect to these counties, Mr. Lukis, to whom 
campanologists owe so much as the pioneer in this 
study, includes in his ‘ Account of Church Bells,’ 
besides Wilts, which seems to be complete, 10 


* Published in the Transactions of the Exeter Dio- 
cesan — Society, but sometimes to be pur- 


churches in Berks, 3 in Bucks, 8 in Dorsetshire, 25 
in Hants, 4 in Hunts, 2 in Middlesex, 1 in North- 
umberland, 25 in Oxon, 2 in Shropshire, 3 in Somer- 
set, 4 in Warwickshire, 12 in Worcestershire, 10 in 
Yorkshire, 1 in Ireland, 3 in Scotland, 5 in Wales, 
10 in the Channel Isles, and6 in France. There is 
a short but valuable paper on Welsh campanology, 
by Dr. Raven, in Suffolk Archeological Proceed- 
ings for 1880; and Mr. Ellacombe’s ‘ Bells of the 
Church,’ 1872, a supplement to his ‘ Bells of 
Devon,’ may well close this list, which proves 
that, though much remains to be done, the mate- 
rials for a comparative study of the bells of 
land have accumulated to a very considera 
degree. But at present we know very little of the 
northern counties, and still less of Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales. English travellers on the Con- 
tinent who can obtain leave to inspect the church 
and cathedral bells will find them, in point of 
artistic decoration, very far superior to our own; 

et on the Continent this science seems as yet to 
fom but few students. 

I cannot be sure that the above list is com- 

lete. Mr. Stahlschmidt proposes to undertake 

Hunts next. 
[Many contributors mention the same works. } 


Catsup : Ketcuur (7 §. v. 308, 475).—It will 
be observed that the answers hitherto given to the 
question as to the derivation of ketchup are all 
useless. To derive it from the “ Eastern word 
kitjap” is ridiculous, for there is no such lan 
as rm.” Dr. Caarnocx tells us it is Hin- 
dustani ; to which I have only to say that I wish 
he would prove his point by telling us in what 
Hindustani dictionary it can be found. I have 
been looking for this word these six years, and am 
as far off as ever from finding it; simply because 
no one condescends to mention the dictionary that 
contains it. 

I would earnestly commend to the consideration 
of ali contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ that they should 
give their references. In philology especially, it 
is worse than useless to quote words as belonging 
to “an Eastern language”; we want to know the 
precise name of the language. Again, it is useless 
to say that a word is French, or Spanish, or what 
else, unless it can be found in any common dic- 
tionary. Unfortunately, it is precisely when a 
word is rare, and only to be found in works of 
great research, that the language to which it 
belongs is most airily cited. All inexact know- 
ledge is distressing rather than helpful. 

Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Rererencs Wantep §, v. 347).—The 
sage, “ possibly from St. Ambrose,” for which Mr. 
Lacu-Szyrma asks, is, “ All Christians ought to 
offer and communicate every Lord’s Day.” The 
work in which it occurs is shel, since the Bene- 


dictine edition of St. Ambrose, in the appendix. 
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Mr. Scudamore, from whom I borrow here, refers 
to it as Serm. xxv. § 6, 8. Ambr., ‘ Opp.,’ t. viii. 
p- 129, without specifying the edition. 

Another, and a more familiar reference, to the 
same effect very nearly, is, “Quotidie eucharistic 
communionem percipere nec laudo nec reprehendo 
omnibus tamen Dominicis diebus communicandum 
suadeo et hortor, si tamen mens sine affectu pec- 
candi sit” (‘De Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus,’ cap. 
liii., S. Aug., ‘ Opp.,’ t. iii. col. 205 a, Basil., 1569; 
and so Gratian, ‘ De Cons.,’ Dist. ii. c. xiii). But 
this treatise is now assigned to Gennadius of Mar- 
seilles (Gennad., ‘De Eccl. Dogm., p. 31, Hamb., 
1614). St. Chrysostom speaks of the tpoodopa 
xa? éxdorny “ Hom. in Acta Apostt.,” 
xviii., ‘ Opp.,’ t. iv. p. 716, Eton., 1612. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Carapoc, on Caractacus (7 §, v. 387).— 
This query seems to be one of those which, from 
want of positive evidence, must remain unanswered. 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Biography,’ contents himself with saying 
that “Claudius pardoned him and his friends” 
(“ad ea Cesar veniam ipsique et conjugi et fratribus 
tribuit,” Tacitus, ‘ Ann.,’ xii. 37), “ but that they 
appear, however, not to have returned to Britain, 
but to have spent the remainder of their life in 
Italy.” There is a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions, 356, on the expeditions of the 
Romans into Britain, which may contain some 
conjectures on the subject. W. E. Bucxiey. 


Privatety Privtep Book sy 
Ovurram v. 388).—I think this is the book 
about which Mr. Green desires information :— 

“ Lieut.-General Sir James Outram’s Persian Cam- 
paign in 1857, comprising general orders and despatches 
relating to the military operations in Persia, from the 
landing at Bushire to the Treaty of Peace; also selec- 
tions from his Correspondence as Commander-in-Chief 
and Plenipotentiary during the war in Persia. Printed 
for Presentation to Personal Friends of Sir James 
Outram, who begs that it may be regarded as a Private 
Communication, and not a Publication. London: 
Printed for Private Circulation only by Smith, Elder & 
Co., 65, Cornhill, 1860,” 

General Outram published several other privately 
printed books previous to the Indian Mutiny. 
De V. Paren-Parnez. 


Rorat Orrerine aT THE Feast oF THE 
Eriraany (7 §. v. 369).—I have a note to the 
effect that the gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
offered by Her Majesty are symbolized by coin of 
the realm, which she presents by deputy in three 
white kid bags, enclosed in a crimson velvet box. 

Sr. Swirnin. 


Carueprats 8, v. 307, 429).—Should not 
the grand old priory church at Christchurch be 
added to Canon Venastes’ list of cathedrals and 
minsters in which the choir is still divided from 


the nave by a stone screen? I believe I am right 
in saying that the Commandments, Epistle, and 

l are read from outside this screen, on 
account of the difficulty experienced by the clergy 
in making themselves heard from the altar. 

By the by, can the report which appeared in 
Truth, that the Christchurch Town Council 
intend to pull down the Norman ruins which 
stand near the Priory, be true? If so, surely 
some steps will be taken to prevent such an act of 
vandalism. Will not some M.P. take the matter 
up? H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 


Canon Venasies has overlooked the 
think, that in three of na erage in- 
chester, and Rochester—the elevation of the choir 
level above that of the nave is too great to admit 
of throwing both together as one auditorium. His 
list of English minsters, or cruciform churches, 
not ruined or reduced in length, seems far from 
complete, as it omits Southwark and the three 
(out of four) in Hampshire, namely Christchurch, 
Romsey, and St. Cross (the latter the first in 
Britain to be completely vaulted), and all of which 
were exceptions, I think, to the rule that fifty 
years ago all were divided by an en 


S. v. 387).—I possess a similar publication, “ The 
Untaxed General Almanac for 1832. Printed and 
Sold by John Smith, 1, Bouverie St., Fleet St. 
Price 7d.” It is printed on linen. My copy has 
been cut up and mounted on twenty leaves of 
blank paper, to form a diary for the original owner 
in 1832, who also writes on it as follows: “Carlile 
Tried at the Old Bailey for selling them without the 
Stamp and found guilty on four inditements [sic] 
in January, 1832.” The British Museum Catalogue 
has been searched, but no such almanacs appear. 

Ne Quip Nims. 


Henry Berthold also published “The ne- 
rator; or, Guide to Happiness. Edited by Henry 
Berthold.” No. 1 appeared in a— 


Lapp Fork Tates §. v. 381).—The Lapp 
folk-tale entitled ‘Cacce-Haldek; or, the Sea 
People from Nesseby,’ contributed by Mr. W. 
Henry Jones, is both interesting and important. 
But Mr. Jones does not mention the source 
from which he obtained it. May I be allowed to 
urge the importance, for scientific purposes, of 
always indicating where the original is te be 
found? When this is omitted the authenticity of 
the story is difficult to verify, and its value is in 
consequence greatly diminished. The story in 
question is No. 8 in Poestion’s ‘Lapplindische 
Marchen’ (Vienna, 1886, p. 46), but Mr. Jonzs 
seems to have translated from Poestion’s original, 
or at least to have compared his translation with 
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it. Now, inasmuch as Poestion omits to specify 
from which of the collections referred to in his 
preface many of his stories. (and this one among 
them) come, it would be conferring a distinct 
benefit on folk-lore students to give them chapter 
and verse. E. Stoney Harrianp. 


Syeap (7" §. v. 347).—The arms of Sneyd, of 
Keele, co. Staffordshire, are a good example of old 
canting arms, and show the meaning of the above 
word: Argent, a scythe, the blade in chief, the 
sneyd (or handle) in bend sinister sable, &c. 

B. F. Scaruerr. 

The word is, I imagine, in general use in this 
part of Hertfordshire. My gardener habitually 
employs it, and only a few days ago I paid a bill 
to a local tradesman in which the handle of a 
scythe was called a sneath. §H. 

Castle Hill, Berkhampstead. 


In Scotland and the north of Ireland snead 
is the name given to the handle of a scythe. The 
word is also used in the same sense in Camberland, 
and probably in several other of the northern 


counties. W. 
112, Gower Street. 
“ Snathe, the handle of a scythe” (Ray’s ‘South 
and East Country Words’). 


Joux P. Haworrs. 


Sr. Maran §. v. 427).—St. Malan was born 
in the diocese of Vannes in 442 or 456, at Platz, 
on the bank of the river Vilaine, and died 530. 
He was called by the Bretons St. Malani, by the 
French St. Malaine. His life was written by Dom 
Lobineau. He was bishop of Rennes. See St. 
Aug., Serm. 108, His day is January 6. The 
following are extracts from his life :— 

One day he raised a dead man to life by 
laying a crucifix on him, and by this miracle he 
converted all the inhabitants of Vannes. 

At Angers one Lent he gave what is called the 
“eulogie” (sacred bread) to four bishops. St. 
Mars of Nantes, instead of eating it, let it fall into 
his bosom, where it turned into an adder. Re- 
turning to St, Malan, he obtained absolution, and 
was healed of his wounds. 

He cured with holy oil Eusebius, King of 
Vannes, and by prayer the Princess Aspasia, the 
king’s daughter, whose convulsions were attributed 
to Satanic influence. 

At his funeral, November 6, 530, four prisoners 
confined in a strong tower at Rennes, hearing the 
chant, joined in the singing, and immediately the 
tower fell with a crash, and the prisoners were re- 
leased. A blind woman ki the feet of the 
dead body, and instantly received her sight. 

St. Gregory of Tours tells us that a shrine of 
Enon height was raised over the tomb of St. 

One day it caught fire, and though burnt 


to the ground, neither the body of the saint nor 


the waxen cere-cloths (so extremely combustible) 
were injured in the slightest degree. 

His relics were preserved in several churches ; 
but all that now remains is a smal! piece of the 
tibia in the Cathedral of Rennes. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Ménage (‘Vocab. Hagiologique’) gives, “ Me- 
lanius, 8S. Melaine, Ev. de Rennes ; qu’on nomme 
S. Melagne en un canton de Normandie.” 

R. 


Pavt Scarron 1x Lonpow (7 v. 405).— 
Paul Hentzner .who visited London in 1598, 
describes it as “magnificently ornamented with 
public buildings and churches, of which there are 
above 120 Parochial.” He refers to Paulus Jovius, 
the well-known Italian historian, whose panegyric 
of the city he quotes. My edition is the Aungrivyle 
Society’s reprint of Horace Walpole’s translation. 
Hentzner’s description of the wonders and beauties 
of London is most interesting. C. Drxpgs. 


See an account of an embassy from the Emperor 
of Constantinople to King Henry IV., in a letter 
from Manuel Chrysoloras, edited by Codinus, in 
one of the volumes of the “ Byzantine Historians.” 
See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi. 31. 

Tuomas KEersiake. 

Wynfrid, Clevedon, 


Vernon v. 487).—Pror. Burter asks 
for the etymology of Vernon, a hamlet in the 
Department of the Eure, which has given its name 
to several English families, as well as to Mount 
Vernon, the plantation of George Washington. 
Cocheris, in his useful little book ‘Origine et 
Formation des Noms de Lieu,’ enumerates Vernon 
among the sixty-four places whose names are de- 
rived from the Armorican the alder tree, 
which appears as vernusin Medieval Latin, and as 
verne in Modern French, The suffix -on is not, as 
might be supposed, a corruption of -etum, as this, 
owing to the accent, becomes -ay in Modern 
French names, ¢. g., Vernay from Vernetwm, Chate- 
nay from Castanetum, or Rouvray from Roboretum. 
The suffix seems to be merely the usual Kymric 
plural in -on. Vernon would, therefore, mean 
“ the alders,” just as Rouvron means “the oaks” 
and Fousson ‘‘ the beeches.” Isaac TaY.or. 


Norrotx Sone (7" §. v. 488).—The ballad of 
‘ Arthur of Bradley’ is printed in ‘An Antidote 
against Melancholy,’ 1661, and in Ritson’s ‘ Robin 
Hood,’ ii. 210. There are two other ballads of 
‘ Arthur-a-Bradley,’ one commencing ‘All in the 
merry month of May” (vol. iii. of ‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads’), and the second, “ Come neighbours, and 
listen awhile,” reprinted in ‘Ancient Poems, Bal- 
lads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England,’ by 
J. H. Dixon. These are evidently of later date 
(see ‘ The Ballad Literature and Popular Music of 
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the Olden Time,’ by W. Chappell, pp. 539, 604). 
What makes any of these a Y Norfolk song” ? 
There are several of the name in England, 
but I find no Bradley in Norfolk. There is one in 
Suffolk. The ballad is too long for transcription 
here. MaRsHALL. 


oF Wanrtep (7" §. v. 488).—Is 
not the title of the book which Tarron asks for 
* Woman’s Friendship: a Story of Domestic Life,’ 
by Grace Aguilar, author of ‘Home Influence’ 
Renton, Groombridge & Sons, 1850)? The plot 
of this novel is such as Tarron describes. The 


brother and sister, Frank Howard and Florence | 7; 


Leslie, after falling in love with each other, are 
prevented from marrying by the tyranny of Lord 
Glenvylle, who eventually is discovered to be the 
father of both. O. W. Perxy. 

Wellington College. 

Joseph Andrews, in Fielding’s novel, is believed 
from circumstances to be the brother of his sweet- 
heart Fanny. This error is at last cleared up, and 
they are happily married. 

J. Carrick Moors. 

Joun Hamitton (7" §, vy. 467).—If this author 
died, as is said, in 1814, none of his descendants 
nor any one else can now own the copyright of any 
of his works, the latest of which must have expired 
more than thirty years ago. According to the 
present law the shortest possible term of duration 
of copyright in England is forty-two years; but it 
may be very much longer, namely, from date of 

blication until seven years after the author's 

eath, ¢.g., a man may publish a book in his 
twentieth year and die at the age of one hundred, 
in which case his copyright will last for 80+-7 
=eighty-seven years. Hamilton died, according 
to O. M. M. B., in 1814; consequently, even on 
the assumption that he published nothing till the 
very last year of his life, his copyright expired 
forty-two years after his death, i.¢, in 1856; 
copyright of anything published earlier would, of 
have expired at a — 


It does not seem possible that 0. M. M. B. 
should have attempted to make any reference to 
books on the subject of copyright before writing to 
‘N.& Q” There is no distinction between poetry 
and prose in the law of copyright ; and, as the 
longest me allowed is either forty-two years 
from publication or the author's life and seven 
years after, whichever of the two may be the longer 
period, it is merely a question in arithmetic, and 
the answer in the given case must be, No copy- 
right is now in existence in the poems of John 
Hamilton ; therefore there can be no address of 
the present owner of such copyright: that of the 
last registered owner should be obtainable at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. Nomap. 


Tae Sarum Missat (7* §. v. 480).—The Sarum 
Missal was not first printed, as here stated, in 
1492, at Rouen. It is now more than fourteen 
years since Mr. Blades gave a full description in 
in the Athenewm (March 21, 1874) of an 
edition printed at Paris in 1487. It is also 
recorded by Mr. Maskell in his ‘ Monumenta 
Ritualia,’ vol. i. p. lxix (second edition, 1882). Nor 
is it quite correct to say that only one copy is 
known to exist of the edition of 1492, for, in addi- 
tion to the perfect copy in the British Museum 
(which formerly belonged to Mr. Maskell), there is 
an imperfect copy (also on vellum) in the Bodleian 
ibrary. F. Norears. 


Was SHaksPEARE AN Esquire? (7" §. v. 369, 
478.)—I saw with interest an inquiry some weeks 
ago as to whether Shakespeare was an esquire on 
account of his being the eldest son of a grantee of 
arms. I am with regard to pedigree situated much 
in the same way as the “immortal bard,” since I 
am also the eldest son of a grantee of arms, And, 
to carry the parallel further, just as Shakespeare’s 
mother was an heiress of Arden, so my great-grand- 
mother was an heiress of the Grosvenors of Dray- 
ton, a younger branch of the Duke of Westminster's 
family. Consequently I have the permission of the 
Heralds’ College to quarter many very ancient and 
interesting coats with my bran new paternal bear- 


nS oe add that there is a fabulous version of 
the pedigree of my family, which has found its way 
into a county history and various genealogical 
works, which cannot be proved in the College. 
Hence the necessity for the new grant above men- 
tioned. W. 


Hine (7 §S. v. 306).—In the following 
there is an allusion toa way of using the hide which 
I do not remember to have seen noticed elsewhere: 

**But the gentlemen, and thei of higher degree, 
handle the hide after another maner. Thei cut it out 
into very fine thonges, to as muche lengthe as thei can, 
and measure oute as muche grounde about the 
Sepulchre as the thonge wille stretche vnto. For so 
muche ground thincke thei shall the deade haue in a 
nother worlde.”—Hakluyt, ‘ Navigations, Voyages,’ &c., 
vol. vi, p, 145, ed. E. and G. Goldemid, 1888. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Motion or THE Sun (7" v. 426).—Mr. 
Dobson’s computation was very moderate. Less 
than two hundred years later the author of that 
happily conceived book ‘ Benedicite,’ Dr. Child 
Chaplin, wrote :— 

“ That our sun—like all his fellow-stars—is travelling 
through s with a speed which, though not yet 
determined, is certainly immense, is a point on which 
astronomers are agreed. Recent estimates assign to it 
a rate of four miles per second, Whither are we hurry- 
ing—round what are we moving? The full solution of 
these problems must be left to future observers; yet 
even now observations tend to indicate that we are 
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hastening on through space in the direction of the con- 
stellation Hercules. Who has not gazed on clear nights 
at the twinkling Pleiades, and tried, perhaps, to count 
their sparkles as they glittered like diamonds on a field 
of black. Their name recalls a heathen fable, but they 
have for us an interest far more fascinating, if it be true, 
as astronomers conjecture, that among them is fixed the 
pivot which is central to the centre and round which our 
sun with its entire planetary system careers in an orbit 
whose length it is even more difficult for us to conceive 
than the distance of the stars themselves,” —‘ Benedicite,’ 
third edition, 1869, pp. 65, 66. 
Sr. 


Resecca (7™ §S, v. 328, 457).—If the writer in 
the Century, for September, 1882, knows positively 
that the original of Rebecca was the Jewish lady 
of Philadelphia whom he mentions, there is no 
more to be said; otherwise, I should be much 
more inclined to agree with your correspondent a 
Novetist that Rebecca had not any actual proto- 

The following passage in Lockhart’s ‘ Life 
of Scott’ (ed. 1869, vol. vi. pp. 177, 178) throws 
some light on the question, although it does not 
settle it :— 

“The introduction of the charming Jewess and her 

father originated, I find, in a conversation that Scott 
held with his friend Skene during the severest season of 
his bodily sufferings in the early part of this year [1819). 
* Mr. Skene,’ says that gentleman's wife, ‘ sitting by his 
bedside, and trying to amuse him as well as he could in 
the intervals of pain, happened to get on the subject of 
the Jews, as he had observed them when he spent some 
time in Germany in his youth. Their situation had 
naturally made a strong impression ; for in those days 
they retained their own dress and manners entire, and 
were treated with considerable austerity by their Chris- 
tian neighbours, being still locked up at night in their 
own quarter by great gates; and Mr. Skene, partly in 
seriousness, but partly from the mere wish to turn his 
mind at the moment upon something that might occupy 
and divert it, suggested that a group of Jews would be 
an interesting feature if he could contrive to bring them 
into his next novel.’ Upon the appearance of ‘Ivanhoe’ 
he reminded Mr. Skene of this conversation, and said, 
* You will find this book owes not a little to your German 
reminiscences. 
See some remarks on Rebecca’s character by Scott 
himself in the introduction to ‘Ivanhoe.’ There is 
a very interesting story connected with Rebecca 
which I know well, but as I cannot find it in 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ I suppose I must have read it 
somewhere else. When Scott was dictating ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’—one of the few of his works that he dictated 
—to his friend William Laidlaw, he said, “ I shall 
make something of my Jewess, Willie.” Laidlaw 
replied, ‘You will indeed,” and he went on to 
speak of the “sweet and noble tales ” which Scott 
was giving to the world, &c. Scott was quite 
affected. Perhaps some one of your readers may 
remember who tells this story. It may be Lock- 
hart, but I cannot find the reference. 

With regard to another of Scott’s most famous 
personages, Dandie Dinmont, the character became 
popularly associated with a certain James David- 
son Hindlee ; but Scott, in the notes to ‘ Guy 


Mannering,’ denies that Dandie had any actual 
prototype. He says that a dozen at least of 
“stout Liddesdale yeomen” whom he had met 
might have sat for the portrait. 
JonaTHaN 
Such experiences as those of a Nove.isr 

not unusual among writers of fiction. I know of 
one who was asked by a lady if she were in- 
tended by a certain character which in the author's 
estimation scarcely resembled her in the least. The 
blunders of reviewers are even more amusing. Has 
no one ever made acollection of them? A reviewer 
once charged the author of an historical tale with 
six blunders or anachronisms, as displaying lament- 
able ignorance, five of which were the pure product 
of his own lively imagination. One was particularly 
outrageous, blaming the writer for having repre- 
sented Henry VI. as reading Wycliffe’s Bible, 
which in all probability he never saw. The 
fact was that Wycliffe’s Bible was not men- 
tioned, and the book which the king was 
alleged to be reading was his own Latin Psalter, 
now smong the Cottonian MSS. It might 
have been thought tolerably safe to represent a 
man as reading a book which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed; but writers are never safe from reviewers, 
especially when governed by an animus, political 
or theological. HERMENTRUDE. 


Hossar Petisse v. 287, 354, 398).—Of 
course any jacket or cloak trimmed with fur may 
be termed a “‘ pelisse,” but this word has usually 
been reserved for a larger garment than the distin- 
guishing one of Hussar regiments, which is usually 
termed ‘‘jacket.” I had hoped that the inquiry 
made at the first reference concerning the origin of 
the “empty sleeve” would have elicited the full 
story, concerning which I remember a positive, but 
hazy tradition. As this is not the case, I will state 
the small remainder in my memory, which may 
serve as a spark to light up the full flame in that 
of some one else. 

All over the south of Europe, where the sudden 
change of temperature at sundown renders a handy 
wrap desirable, it is customary for the workers in 
the fields to take with them when they go out in 
the mild morning a jacket, hung for convenience 
over one shoulder, ready for use at sundown. This 
is not peculiar to Hungary; I have seen it cer- 
tainly in general use there, but also to an equal 
extent in Bohemia, in the south of France, in 
South Tirol, in Spain, and in Italy. 

The story which seems so familiar to me, but the 
details of which my memory fails to grasp, con- 
necting the adoption of this custom with the 
Hussar uniform, is that on occasion of some great 
battle in the south-east of Europe (? Bohemia, 

t regiment was lying at ease en cas 
Jacket on one shoulder, after the common manner 
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of the southern peasant), being by a surprise of 
the enemy suddenly called into the field, mounted 
their horses so readily, without stopping to equip 
themselves properly, and distinguished themselves 
so splendidly in action, that it was resolved to 
commemorate their gallantry by making their ad- 
ventitious costume the future uniform of their 
regiment. A traditional reputation thus established 
naturally led to imitation by other countries, in- 
cluding our own. What was this battle? 
R. H. Busx. 


I am much obliged to N. R., to L. L. K., and 
Cot. Harotp Mater for their information about 
Hussar dress. But the origin in our English army 
of the second jacket is not made clear. That it is 
still worn I infer from a coloured picture that was 
published with the Illustrated News, May 21, 
1887, of the Queen’s Jubilee Drawing-room. One 
prominent figure is an Hussar with the empty 
sleeve jacket. A. B. 


Porrrais 8. v. 449).—In reply to Mr. 
Pinx’s query, I can answer, so far as regards 
Sir Baptist Hicks, that there is no engraving of 
his portrait now in the Sessions House. When, 
some years ago, I had a copy in oils taken, I was 
given permission to do so on the distinct engage- 
ment on my part that I would not have the picture 
recopied or engraved. Nokt. 


Tar Sons or Epwarp III. 8. v. 468).— 
They were seven in number, born in the following 

er :— 

1, Edward the Black Prince, at Woodstock, 
1330. According to all the chroniclers and gene- 
alogists, his birth took place on June 15; but 
the Issue Roll (Pasc. 4 Edw. III.) records pay- 
ments of the expenses of the queen’s churching on 
the 24th and 28th of April. This provision was 
doubtless made beforehand, since a Koll of the 
Great Wardrobe (4-5 Edw. III., 34/13) records 
the purchase of seven cloths of red velvet for 
the queen’s uprising robe at Woodstock in 
July, 1330; yet it is difficult to believe that pur- 
chases for this ceremony would have been made 
and paid for before the prince was born by at 
least six weeks. “One great cradle, gilt, painted 
with the four Evangelists,” price 121. 13s. 4d., 
and one smaller cradle, gilt and painted, price 26s., 
were bought in June and July “‘for the Lord 
Edward, eldest son of the King, Earl of Chester ” 
(Roll of Great Wardrobe, 4 Edw. III., 34/8). 

2. William, born at Hatfield, 1334-1336, the 
exact date much disputed; died infant, before 
July 8th, 1337 ; buried at York. 

3. Lionel, born at Antwerp, Nov. 29, 1338. 

4. John of Gaunt, born at Ghent, between Feb. 
21 and June 27, 1340. Stow and Tyler say 
amg Beltz, Mar. 25-31; Mrs. Everett 
Green, June. 


5. Edmund, born at King’s Langley —otherwise 
known as Chilterne or Children’s Langley, from 
the nursery palace there—June 5, 1341. 

6. William, born at Windsor, June, 1348; 
buried in Westminster Abbey, Sept. 5, 1348 
(Roll of the Great Wardrobe, 21-23 Edw. III, 
38/2). 

7. Thcesee, born at Woodstock, Jan. 7, 1354 
(Mrs, E. Green), 1355 (Stow, Dugdale, Barnes, 
Anderson, &c.) 

The dates to which no authority is added are 
undisputed. Shakspere’s order, as will be seen, 
is incorrect. HERMENTRUDE. 


There are conflicting statements about Edward’s 
sons. In 2 Henry VI. Act II. sc. ii. lines 10-17, 
Richard, Duke of York, founding his claim to the 
throne, gives the list in the following order (to which 
I append the dates :—(1) Edward, the Black Prince, 
of Wales (1330-76); (2) William of Hatfield 
(1336-44) ; (3) Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of Cla- 
rence (1338-68); (4) John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster (1340-99; (5) Edmund of Langley, 
Duke of York (1341-1402) ; (6) Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester (1355-97) ; “‘ William 
of Windsor was the seventh and last” (died 
young). 

In Hume’s corrected English History another 
son is referred to, also a William, who died in 
1335,and who must, therefore, have been the second 
son, and died before the next William—‘“‘ of Hat- 
field”—was born. There were thus three Wil- 
liams, only one of whom reached his eighth year, 
viz., William of Hatfield. It is strange, but in 
my knowledge of families I have never known a 
child survive who was called after another pre- 
viously dead. Edward IIT. and Queen Philippa 
are also stated to have had five daughters. 

W. Crarke Rostyson. 

Durham. 

[Many other communications, for some of which space 
may ultimately be found, are acknowledged. | 


Roman WALL THE City (7" v. 466).— 
The paragraph relating to this relic of antiquity 
may be an “‘ extract” from the Echo, but if so it 
was taken without acknowledgment from the Times 
of April 27. I speak with certainty, as I am its 
author. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


I do not know why a ? should be put after the 
“Bull and Mouth Hotel” in the quotation from the 
Echo with reference to the above. This was the 
original name of what has been carried on for some 
years as the ‘‘Queen’s Hotel,” but has so many 
reminiscences connected with it in the old coachin 
days that I should have thought every one would 
have known its history independently of its having 
the old carving in its front of the “Bull and 
Mouth.” By the way, what has become of this 
historical “bit” ? Epw. I. Duny. 
Lonsdale Road, Barnes, 
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Sranpine up at THE Lorp’s Prayer §. v. 
429).—Up to the end of my undergraduate days 
(but that, alas! means forty years ago) one of our 
dons at ©.0.0., Cambridge, always stood at the 
Lord’s Prayer when it came in the lesson. I am 
afraid that none of us, save one on one occasion, 
followed his example. H. J. Movute. 

Dorchester. 


It is a popular idea that the custom of standing 
during the reading of the Lord’s Prayer when it is 
said as part of the lesson of the day was originated 
by George III., who, the first time that he attended 
church after his recovery from one of his serious 
illnesses, immediately arose, and stood until it was 
finished. Surely the custom can boast of a greater 
antiquity ! Joun Sikes. 

50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


This is a common practice in Lancashire. I can 
8 of it as usual in and about Ormskirk and 

igh ; also at the Magnificat. 

E. Leaton 

I have known the custom of standing up at the 
reading of the Lord’s Prayer in the second lesson 
for more than fifty years, and never saw it omitted, 
save in one country church, years ago, where I read 
the lesson, and was surprised to find that the con- 

tion kept their seats; but that was in the 
k ages. R. P. H. 


This custom is not so uncommon as H. G. J. 
pe 8. seems to think. It is, or up to very lately 
has been, observed in two churches within the 
parish of Paddington. G. F. R. B. 


Mr. Justice Roxesy (7" §. v. 448).—C. E. P. 
is informed that the diary of Mr. Justice Rokeby, 
1688-97, has been privately printed in the present 
year, from a MS, in the possession of Sir Henry 
Peek, Bart. A copy was presented to the Library 
of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

LipraRiay. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 


Has CO. E. P. seen “The Diary of Mr. Justice 
Rokeby, printed from a MS. in the possession of 
Sir Henry Peek, Bart.”? It has lately been pri- 
vately printed by Sir Henry Peek, with a preface, 
dated. ** November 16, 1887,” and signed “ William 
Boyd.” G. F. R. B. 


Linpsey Hovse (7" §. v. 343).—When will 
writers distinguish the difference between an 
architect and a builder? Inigo Jones may have 
“designed” this house, but he certainly did not 
“build” it. Remembering that there was an en- 
graving of it in Campbell’s ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ 
published 1717, I found on reference that two 

and an elevation are given (vases are shown 
on the balustrade at top), and that it is stated that 
it was built 1640, and “ extending 62 feet.” The 
short description does not state if the front be of 


brick or stone. The house with the plaster facade 
and two large brick piers next the pavement is now 
numbered 59 and 60, the former single central en- 
trance having been made into two doorways. The 
62 ft. frontage is about right, while the other front- 
age (Nos. 57 and 58) is about 58 ft. Gin. The 
elevation is lined over with fine horizontal lines, 
This might represent brickwork, or it might have 
been done merely to relieve the pilasters. Whether 
these pilasters, together with the door and window 
dressings, are of stone, or are likewise of stucco, 
requires a careful examination. I always under- 
stood that No. 59 was Lindsey House. 

Who “murdered Jansen’s centre to Northumber- 
land House”; and which centre; that of the facade 
next Charing Oross, or of the house itself behind? 
It is not usually known that the former was re- 
built 1748-52, from the design of Daniel Garrett, 
architect, and was “completely destroyed by fire 
March 18, 1780.” Spencer House was designed 
by John Vardy about 1763. The front in St. 
James’s Place is by “ Athenian” Stuart, and of 
about the same date. 

The so-called Jones’s “glorious watergate” was 
assuredly the design and workmanship of Nicholas 
Stone, the sculptor. Why is any credit given to 
Inigo Jones for Great Queen Street? The only 
old building in it of any note is by his pupil, John 
Webb. I had always understood that Jones’s 
“beautiful St. Paul’s” was detestable work. His 
restorations to that building have not gene 
met with approval, except as to the portico, whi 
was of grand proportions. Your contributor is, 
perhaps, not aware that the stonework of the Ban- 
queting House was entirely renewed in 1829-30, 
under the direction of that eminent architect Sir 
John Soane, R.A., with great attention to the 
original work, so much soas evidently to deceive your 
contributor, who is too severe on the museum of 
that architect, for it has merits of design far above 
the average, and whose other designs are equal, if 
not superior, to any put forward by that other great 
master in architecture, Inigo Jones. 

Wratr Paprworrs. 


Witts or Surcipgs : Suicrpep (7™ S. v. ot, 
197, 416).—Suicided is an Americanism which 

have frequently seen in United States and Cana- 
dian newspapers ; tempested I have not yet seen, 
but on opening a recent Canadian paper I came 
on one equally novel. I read that “ the editor of 
the Moncton Transcript has been jailed for his 
contempt of court.” Rosert F, 


or Quotations Wanrep (7* §, v. 
489).— 


Pride, 
Howe’er disguised in his own majesty, 
Is littleness, &c. 
The lines are Wordsworth’s, and are found in one of his 
‘ Poems written in Youth,’ beginning, “ Nay, Traveller! 
rest,” &c. Faepx, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Tor XV. Diamond--Drake. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

Wirtn exemplary punctuality the fifteenth volume of this 

great work has now appeared, and something not far short 

of a third of the labour may be regarded as accomplished. 

A new and useful feature, to be continued in subsequent 

volumes, is now first seen. This consista of an index to 

the volume, At first sight it might be thought that an 
alphabetical index to a book the arrangement of which 
is alphabetical is to some extent a superfluity. Let one 
so thinking turn to the name Douglas in the present 

volume, and the error will be recanted. More than a 
uarter of its pages are occupied with this name, and the 
fficulty of tracing a member of that illustrious family 

without the index would ily be iderable. For 

a large proportion of these lives Dr. Aineas Mackay, 

whose labours must have been beavy, is responsible, The 

volume opens with an account of Dr. Diamond, well 
known to readers of the early volumes of ‘ N.& Q.’ Very 
early in it appears a memoir of Charles Dickens, which 
has been written with excellent judgment and tact by 
the editor. Dodd, the forger, is also from the editorial 

mn, as is Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcombe. 

n lucidity and conciseness these biographies are models, 

Of those contributed by Mr. 8. L. Lee, whose work is 

eminently careful, accurate, and scholarly, the most im- 

portant are Kenelm Digby ; Diodati, the friend of Mil- 

ton ; Roger Dodsworth ; and Isaac D’Israeli. The great 

Disraeli is the subject of a long and, in the main, 

favourable life by Mr. T. E. Kebbel. Very early 

in the volume appears a very brightly-written life 
of T. J. Dibdin from the pen of the Rev. 

J, Woodfall Ebsworth, Sir George Downing is the 

most important biography by Mr. C. H. Firth; and 

George, second Earl of Bristol, that of Mr. G. F. R. 

Barker, The first Earl of Bristol is in the hands 

of Dr. Gardiner. The able account of Francis 

Douce is by Mr. A. H. Bullen, and the graceful 

of Mr. Austin Dobson supplies the life of 

Richard Doyle, somewhile illustrator of Punch. Among 
the many admirable contributions of Prof, Laughton 
the life of Sir Francis Drake is the most spirited and 
important. Mr. H. R. Tedder’s contributions include 
both the Dodsleys, booksellers. Dr, Jessopp signs excel- 
lent and comprehensive articles upon Donne, the poet, 
and Sir Everard Digby. To a large number of contribu- 
tions the initials of Mr. Thomson Cooper are fixed. Dr. 
Garnett writes on Prof. John Donaldson, and Prof. 
Nichol, as is natural, is nsible for the memoir of his 
friend Sydney Dobell. r. Norman Maccoll supplies 
excellent accounts of the Wentworth Dilkee, Mr. Charles 
Kent writes on Hepworth Dixon and Count D’Orsay, 
and, with the aid of Mr, Alban Doran, upon Dr. Doran, 
editor of ‘N. & Q.’ The name of Thomas Dilke, the 
dramatist, 1698, does not appear. It has some claim to 
be put in a supplement, should such see the light. Mean 
time the progress of the dictionary is eminently satis- 
factory, and the general tone of the articles shows no 
falling off, but rather, it may be said, an improvement, 


Perrault’s Popular Tales. Edited from the Original 
Edition by Andrew Lang. (Clarendon Press.) 
Tuis work is in some respects a curiosity. It is a 
reprint, to some extent in facsimile, of the ‘ Histoire ou 
Contes du Temps Passé’ of Perrault, 1697, and the 
*Contes en Vers’ of the same author, with prefatory 
matter, &c., in English. With the rise in favour of folk- 
lore has come an awakened interest in fairy tales, and 


early editions of Perrault are hard to get. ey ee 
of course, included in the famous ‘ Cabinet des a 
illustrated editions have fetched fancy prices. 

will, however, establish this edition in public favour is 
the prefatory matter of Mr. Lang, supplying not only all 
known biographical particulars concerning the author 
and much bibliographical information as to his works, 
but essays upon the stories and analogues drawn from 
various literatures. The whole is, indeed, an original 
and attractive contribution to comparative folk-lore, and 
puts forward in very attractive guise some of Mr. Lang's 
well-known views on these subjects, 


The Book of Noodles: Stories of Simpletons, By W. A. 
Clouston, (Stock.) 

Mr. Ciouston’s ‘ Book of Noodles’ is likely to be one 
of the most popular, as it is certainly one of the most 
thorough of the series—“‘ The Book Lover's Library "— 
to which it belongs, It is a study of the legend« of 
various countries concerning simpletons of the order of 
the cyoXacrixdc of Greece and the men of Gotham of 
England. In comparative folk-lore Mr. Clouston has 
few superiors, and the analogues to the stories he gives 
are collected from very varied literature, European and 
Asiatic. Apart from its scholarly value, which is great, 
the book is delightful reading. It wiles the reader on, 
and there are few who, having begun, will leave off until 
the last page is turned. Mr. Clouston’s is, fortunately for 
our readers, “ a household name” in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and the 
announcement of a new and characteristic work from 
his pen is sufficient recommendation. 


The Dictionary. Vol. VII. Part I. (Cas- 
Je, 

Tue seventh volume of this valuable dictionary opens 
with ** Tas,” and the first part ends with “ Urbicolous.’’ 
Conscious of its value, from constant application to it, 
we watch with pleasure the issue approach completion. 
No better proof of the value of the dictionary needs be 
sought than in the information given as regards his- 
tory, chemistry, and commerce, all of which is equally 
complete. Under such compounds as “ Town Clerk,” 
** Town Council,” &c., is found the kind of information 
sought in vain in ordinary works of reference. The 
value of illustrations such as are affixed to “ Turbine” 
and “‘ Umbellifer” is not easily overrated. 


*Our Foreten Poutcy,’ with which the Fort- 
nightly opens, is said to consist in strengthening our 
navy and entering the alliance of the central powers. 
A vindication of ‘The Boulangist Movement’ is by M. 
Henri Rochefort, Mr. Swinburne writes on ‘ The Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Ben Jonson.’ Somewhat timidly 
we venture to dissent from the estimate of Jonson’s 
lyrical powers formed by so competent a judge. Mr. 
Andrew Lang writes on ‘ Lucian,’ Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on‘ The Ethics of Kant,’ Miss F. Mabel Robinson on 
‘ Pawnbroking in England and Abroad,’ and Mr. Edward 
Carpenter has a wonderfully clever diatribe against 
‘Custom.’—The Nineteenth Century opens with Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘ The Elizabethan Settlement of Religion,’ 
Sir William Hunter follows with a very judicious paper 
on ‘Our Missionaries, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘A 
Few Words about Picture Exhibitions’ contains a strong 
condemnation of them and a fierce arraignment of much 
modern French art. Prof. Tyndall tells * A Story of Our 
Lighthouses.’ Lord Eustace Cecil, dealing with ‘ The 
Curse of our War Office,’ declares it to be over-centraliza- 
tion. The Bishop of Colombo writes on ‘ Buddhism.’ 
Among the contributors are the French ambassador and 
Lord Armstrong.—Capt. Hozier, in *England’s Real 
Peril,’ contributed to Macmillan, is in favour of a brid, 
to the Continent, if such can be obtained. Mr, J, 
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Raven sends some excellent ‘ Diversions of a Pedagogue.’ 
* Jaques Tahureau,’ the French poet, is the subject of a 
paper by Mr. W. H. Hudson, Mr. Pater writes on 
. Gaston de Latour,’ and Mr. H. D, Traill on ‘ Lucian,’— 
Mr. A. M, Wakefield begins in Murray's series of papers 
on ‘ Foundation Stones of English Music.’ Capt. Shaw’s 
* Protection of Dwelling Houses from Fire ’ is likely to 
make the householder sufficiently uncomfortable. ‘Ina 
Conning Tower’ is a spirited account of an imaginary 
naval combat. ‘ The Wilds of North Devon ’ and ‘ Public 
Schools in the Olden Time’ are both readable. —In ‘The 
Romance of History,’ in Temple Bar, Part V. deals with 
Benyowski. ‘A Lapsed Copyright ’ concerns itself with 
the position of Disraeli as a novelist, ‘ The House of 
Percy’ is a species of digest of Mr. de Fonblanque’s 
“Annals of the House of Percy.’—A large instalment 
—t can scarcely be too large for the reader—of ‘Coach- 
ing Days and Coaching ays’ is given in the English 
Tliustrated. The views of old nooks in Stamford, 
Grantham, and other places are delightful. ‘A Hamp- 
shire Hamlet’ is pleasantly illustrated by Mr. David 
Carr, An engraving of Reynolds’s portrait of Dr. John- 
son furnishes a good frontispiece. ‘Pagodas, Aurioles, 
and Umbrellas’ gives curious information.—In Longman’s 
* Evolving the Camel,’ by Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Hudson’s 
* Sight in Savages,’ and Mr. Nathan's ‘Something about 
Ostrich Feathers’ are noteworthy.—‘' Some Typographical 
Errors’ in the CornAill supplies little that is not well 
known, and gives as a typographical error an invention 
of Tom Moore as to printing “noses” for “roses,” 
Arthur Schopenhauer the subject of an essay, in 
which a short and very characteristic paper, found after 
his death, is quoted. ‘Mammoth-Hunting in Siberia’ 
deals, of course, with the remains of the anima!.—‘ Early 
Travels in England’ and ‘Some Bits of Norman Lon- 
don’ appear in All the Year Round. 


No. XII. of the Bookbinder (Clowes & Son) has fine 
reproductions of bindings by Clovis Eve and John 
Boyes and of a very remarkable Livret de Folasteries 


Messrs. Casse.’s monthly publications lead off with 
Our Own Country, Part XLIL., dealing with Harrow-on- 
the-Hill and South Devon, and opening out Lincoln. Of 
the school at Harrow many views are given, and Dart- 
mouth, Torquay, Babbicombe Bay, Dawlish, and other 

icturesque spots are depicted.—Old and New London, 

art X., is confined to the Mansion House, the Bank, 
and the Stock Exchange, and gives good illustrations of 
civie processions, of the Clearing House, On "Change, 
Dividend Day, &c., some of them poesessing antiquarian 
interest.— The Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part LLV., ex- 
tends from “ Outsucken” to “ Parbuckle.” Specimens 
of varied and useful information may be found under 
“Ox,” and other early words, In cases such as “ Pa- 
limpsest,” “ Palinade,” and the various formations with 
pal, &e., information of special fulness and value is 
afforded.—Naumann’s History of Music, Part 1V., hasa 
capital portrait of Heinrich Schiitz, otherwise Sagit- 
tarius, the famous Chapel Master; “Islamite Music” 
is illustrated, and the “Song of a Muezzin to the 
Rising Sun” is given in musical notation. Passing to 
the “ Music of the Greeks,” we find this prefaced by a 
facsimile of a rough draft of Beethoven's ‘ Erl King.’— 
*King Henry V.’ is contained in Part XXX. of the 
Iliustrated Shakespeare, This is illustrated by full-sized 
designs of Henry's rough wooing of Katharine, of the 
English troops before the battle, and other subjects. 
—Part X. of the World of Wit and Humour completes 
this work, to which title-page, &c., are given.—Part VII. 
of Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery has many good direc- 
tions as to the treatment of oysters, &c.— Woman's World 


has contributions by the Queen of Roumania (“ Carmen 
Sylva”), Lady Wentworth, and many other writers, and 
some fine illustrations, including “ The Toilet of a Lady 
of Ancient Egypt.” 

Mr. C, A, Warp continues in the Bookworm (Stock) 
his interesting ‘ Dr, Johnson's Tavern Resorts.’ A sug- 
gestion (p. 284) concerning dealing with some insect 
book-pest seems worth consideration. 

Part LVI, of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies is principally 
occupied with Lord Macaulay’s ‘Lays,’ ‘The Devil's 
Walk,’ and the poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 

Mx, Scorr Surress has printed for private circulation 
a pamphlet entitled William Shakespeare of Stratford-on- 
Avon: his Epitaph Unearthed, and the Author of the 
Plays run to Ground, The new candidate put forward 
for the honours of Shakspeare is Sir Anthony Sherley, 

_ We have received Part V. of the Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), dealing with ‘ Mathe- 
matics,” “ Middle-Class Schools,” “ Object Lessons,” &c. 

Mr. Spracvr’s Handbook of Volapik (Triibner & 
Co.) has reached a second edition, ~_s 


Tue New Spalding Club will shortly issue to members 
the ‘ Diary of the Scots College at Dousai,’ to be edited 
by the Rev. William Forbes Leith, 8.J., and the ‘ a 
of theScots College at Rome,’ to be edited by the Very 
Rev. Monsignor Campbell, Rector of the College. 

THE new edition of ‘ Boyne’s Tokens,’ which was an- 
nounced as coming out under the editorship of Mr. G, C. 
Williamson, is now at press. The work has been so en- 
larged that it will be about twice the size of the original 
work. It is to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


RMotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
ag of the — and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who re ueries are 
to Tread the second Duplicate.” 


(“So long”).—See 6t ii, 67, 194, 496; 
1. 


ii 

W. 8. B. H, (“A Month’s Mind ”’).—See 6* 8. vi, 205, 
251, 352, 374, 410, 458, 516; vii. 115, 298; viii. 312. 
einen 473, col 1, 1, 1, for “has” read 

ve. 

4 NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, every direct person 


Glossary of Architecture. (Parker, Oxford, 1850.) Volume II. 
| — (Plates) required in exchange for-a Guplionte Vol. IL. 


Apply to George Bell § Sons, York-street, Covemt-garden, London. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d. 
post free, 9}d. 
snapensSs RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, 
BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free 
2, 4d. and 4s, 1d. 
ANNVALLIY 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the OHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
SRADSEAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. ; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
Consulate charges. , 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s. 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls,; Mounting Passport on Linen, ls. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7 8. VL. Juny 7, °88, 


FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISOHE HEROENGE: 


SOCHICHTEN. With Notes, ¢ 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth 1smo. 


2, GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. 


from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Literary and Biogra- 
Phcal Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 
2mo. cloth, 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Tables, and Index. New Edition. 


12mo. cloth, 22. 
“ Dr. Buchheim's aoe give all the historical and geographical in- 
formation needed.”—Juurnai of Education. 


DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
Part 1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2. DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3%. DER HAUSSPION, en me Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 


Edition. 12%mo. cloth, 

Part Il.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. List UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4. 6d. 


Part III.—Contents: DER AGENT. In Aa Acts. By 
WACKLANDER With Notes. Second Edition. izmo. cloth, 


‘IIL) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and V 
cloth, ls. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), end 
*Ansiohten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.. -.The 

Rotes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 

Public Opinion. 
“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
img reading-book iddle higher 


for the m or 
forms.”— Academy. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth 2. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


an | of 
BRAUNFELS and A. ©. W Hite. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 


TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


—,s (aceording to to be every 
erman Grammar. Arranged by A. 


A PRACTICAL “INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or To whieh ty Extracts from 
Danish and Historians. lanatory 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. PRAEDERSDOR 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a, 

Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec. 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d, 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


. cloth, 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. A. BIAGG Professor 
Italian in Queen's College, 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 1tmo. cloth, 5a, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Cen’ to 
the Presen Preceded Selection of py 


t A b 
with Notes for Beginners. 7” 
Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
Price 5a, crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri e Present Time’. 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by MERIVALE. 

“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require 
an sceurate 


They prove, too, that the authoress possesses 
the Ital — language, but powers of no 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d, 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
by | Questions for Ex- 
Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
Edited from the Text of Dindort, with Rnglish Notes, by 


Eleventh Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with bulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL ‘GRAMMAR, 


according to Dr. Becker's Views. 
Ex ercises, 


With Course of 
ercises.—KEY to the Ex cloth, 3s. 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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Printed by C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, 
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